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Marshalling Man Power 


N Sunday last the King and Queen stood in Hyde last Great War to prove that the power of industrial 
Park to watch the passing in marching order of _ Britain resided no less in the numbers, willingness and 
twenty thousand representatives of the two million men capacity of the people than did the strength of her allies 
and women who have volunteered for service in the and enemies. Side by side in the war effort of that time 
nation’s home defence. On Monday the estimate of the — were millions of men and women at work day and night in 
Ministry of Labour that a record total of 12,810,000 arms factories and an Expeditionary Force of millions, too, 
insured workers were in employment in industry and agri- | engaged on foreign battlefields. The same need has been 
culture in Great Britain was made public. And all the newly seen as the shades of a possible conflict have again 
recent speeches of Cabinet Ministers have underlined the _ fallen over Europe. The satisfaction of the country’s im- 
unprecedented peace-time size to which the personnel of pending requirements of men and women to turn out the 
the fighting forces proper has already swollen. Unemploy- _—instruments of war are causing concern to industrialists, 
ment grievously persists, though it is shrinking; but the economists and politicians; and the parallel necessity to 
concatenation of unexampled employment in gainful occu- §_man the fighting and defence forces fully has been seen 
pations and in defence work at one and the same time with new clarity. The Navy is not enough, crucial though 
merits examination. its influence might be once more in war. The Air Force 
Even in modern mechanised warfare men remain the is not enough. Men are needed to supplement the per- 
basis of a country’s strength. It is not even now possible sonnel of allied armies; and men and women, too, are 
to oust men by machines on the fighting fronts themselves, needed to give protection to civilians against the menace 
and behind the shell-swept lines there are the serried ranks of bombing attacks that might otherwise be decisive. 
of workers needed to manufacture and supply the material It is in these causes that recruiting for the regular fight- 
equipment without which the armies of to-day are helpless. | ing forces has been speeded up; that a conscript Militia 
It has been a tradition in England to underestimate the has been instituted; that the Territorial Army has been 
weight of man-power, to weigh the contribution that this | doubled in size; that a large number of the reserve and 
country could make to its own protection and to the collec- auxiliary forces have been chosen to be called up and 
tive security of nations against military domination in | embodied for an extended term this year; and that every 
terms of money and munitions rather than of men. It citizen, male and female, has been besought to enrol in 
needed the grim experience of the opening stages of the — the ranks of one or another of the host of civilian defence 
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services that have been created. “ We must be prepared - 
is spelled in terms of men and women; and statistically 
the response in so brief a space as only a few months has 
been remarkable. “ The call has been answered,” said His 
Majesty on Sunday, “and the volunteers are already at 
work.” It is a vast citizen army that has been made, in 
A.R.P. and fire-fighting no less than in striking power on 
land and sea and in the air; it has been done at a time 
when activity in factory and workshop has been rising to 
a new high pitch; and it remains to make sure that not an 
atom of the personal service that has been called forth will 
be wasted. 

It is enough to say that 1,170,000 men are now enlisted 
in the regular, reserve and auxiliary ranks of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, and 1,402,000 men and 658,000 
women in the civilian defence services, to realise some- 
thing of the magnitude of the effort that has already been 
made. A total of three and a quarter million citizens are 
at work on national defence for all or part of their time. 
Their distribution and respective réles are shown in the 
following two tables—which can claim no final authority 
since recruits are still flowing in daily and certain of the 
items have necessarily been estimated. 


Taste I—TuHe ARMED FORCES 





| 


- | Army Navy | Air Force Total 
te ee eee . — _ - —_—$—$— pene RS 
iin ol ee | 204,000 | 133,000 | 118,000 455,000 
Reserve and Auxiliaries ....... | 584,000 | 27,500 | 104,000 | 715,000 

ee ee 788,000 | 160,500 | 222,000 1,170,000 














INE scisecidiciseesitinrehies | 176,500 | | 2,000 





TaBLe II—CIvILiIAN DEFENCE 

















Services | Men | Women | Total 
DD cchictinnconcecscatocnnucbaiebaons 893,000 541,000 1,434,000 
I TOD ceesccnccsconteronsctnorsee 171,000 6,000 177,000 
Women’s Voluntary Services ....... pee 91,000 91,000 
SND sch: saguinisoedtecbeindiinainmetion aah 11,000 11,000 
EIIDOR. cossuncnsdcsusesincvennebiavenne adi 1,000 1,000 
TE I a tncabienane weil see 8,000 8,000 
Regular Fire .:.........++++: ain 20,000 oes 000 
BEE EEEOS ésnicedconinectanunnesees 68,000 000 
Auxiliary Police 232,000 232,000 
Merchant Navy Reserve 10,000 10,000 
fier Coas' 1,000 1,000 
Nati Wireless Register 2,000 2,000 
General Reserve 5,000 | . 5,000 


It is an impressive picture. The regular strength of the 
three armed forces of the Crown (excluding the Army in 
India and Burma) stands not far short of half a million; 
and their combined reserve and auxiliary strength is near- 
ing three-quarters of a million—of whom about a tenth 
are to be called up this year for an extended period under 
the new Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act. The Army 
itself is nearing the size needed for a satisfactory trained 
nucleus to give aid overseas in the event of war as well as 
to man home defences; behind the 204,000 Regulars there 
are 139,000 Regular Reserves, 35,000 Supplementary 
Reserves and 410,000 Territorials (making 584,000 re- 
serves and auxiliaries who would be trained full-time 
soldiers in war); beside them, there are the 220,000 militia- 
men who are to be called up in batches of 20,000 for six 
months’ training in the course of the next twelve months. 
The total is a million men for the Army, and it has lately 
grown with striking speed; 170,000 new Territorials have 
been recruited in only two and a half months. The potential 
Army for the next war has been almost doubled this year. 
Indeed, it is the rapid uprising of the readiness to serve 
that is chiefly noticeable in all branches of defence work. 
On January 25th just on a million and a quarter men and 
women had volunteered for civilian defence; by May 31st, 
four months later, the total had passed two millions, And 
it is the speed of this inflow of personnel that presents the 
major difficulties of to-day and to-morrow. Efficiency for 
war and defence cannot be measured simply by counting 


heads; and there are wide-flung problems of supply, train- 
ing and equipment still to be smoothly and satisfactorily 
solved. 

This is the fons et origo of the Ministry of Supply; and 
it is because the multiplication is most evident and neces- 
sary in the Army that Mr Burgin’s initial tasks will be 
chiefly in relation to War Office supplies. But the problem 
of provisioning the armed and civilian defence services 
and their three and a half millions of personnel cannot be 
departmentalised. It represents many-sided demands upon 
the raw material and productive resources of the country 
and upon the fruits of the labour of a growing proportion 
of the nearly 13 millions of gainfully occupied insured 
workers that must sooner or later be marshalled under a 
single authority. There has been notable progress in the 
speed and scope of supply this year, in the provision of 
aeroplanes, anti-aircraft artillery, Bren guns and general 
Army supplies. But the pace of demand is still hot, and a 
fully ordered supply organisation is imperative. 

Nor is this all. At present the swelling total of the 
gainfully occupied includes the 715,000 reserves and 
auxiliaries of the three fighting services and the 220,000 
militiamen, as well as the two million-odd civil defenders. 
On the outbreak of war or the declaration of emergency, 
even before new classes of men were conscripted or re- 
cruited for the expanded war-time fighting forces, at least 
a million men would be called from civil life to the colours; 
and, although nothing very certain is yet known about the 
number of men in civilian defence whose duties would be 
whole-time in war, it is possible that over half a million 
(A.R.P. wardens, fire-fighters, nurses, police, merchant 
navy reserve, etc.) would be taken away from their 
ordinary work for practically full-time occupation. And of 
the 700,000 recruits who are still required for civilian 
defence, for the fire services, to drive ambulances and to 
train as nurses, etc., an appreciable number would be simi- 
larly called away. Indeed, the need to make of civilian 
defence a permanent service with the steady ioyalty and 
application of the other services, instead of the fluctuating 
enthusiasm that comes in a flood in crises and ebbs away, 
already makes it likely that more civil defenders will be 
put to work full time, even in peace. The need for imme- 
diate planning of the country’s labour supplies—bearing in 
mind equally the requirements of the forces and inescap- 
able needs of essential industries—is seen to be imperative 
from the merest glance at these figures. 

The truth is that preparedness is indivisible. It is needful 
to assess the magnitude of the man-power required for war 
and its desirable distribution; to set this against the labour 
available now and its current allocation; and quite frankly 
and firmly to prepare for all the processes of transfer and 
replacement that an emergency would at once call for— 
even to anticipate them by diverting people from one occu- 
pation to another now or in the near future if it seems expe- 
dient to do so. To train and mobilise these millions is not 
enough. To organise supplies for the services they are in, 
even fully, is not enough. It is the task of the Government, 
in consultation with employers and trade unions, to 
marshal the supply of men and women themselves; and 
there is small sign in the Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions, which is presumably the present yardstick of the 
Government's near-war labour policy, that this is effec- 
tively in train. The voluntary principle has done wonders, 
but the final process of fitting the pieces into the mosaic 
of national defence it cannot do. This is the Cabinet’s task. 
It may be that in the Government’s files there is a Census 
of Man-power, as well as a casting-up of man-power needs. 
If there is not, there should be, and it is these that should 
inform the nation’s use of its man-power from this time 
forward. It is above all peace that is sought—but it is 
peace through strength. And the measure of that strength 


can only be the requirements of the war that it is sought 
to avert. 
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HE European kaleidoscope has shifted sharply several 
times in a single week, but the pattern remains much 
as it was, one of uncertainty and danger, but not of crisis. 
Only a few days ago fears that the Danzig dispute might 
burst into flames on the instant were widespread. Even 
more recently, hopes that the higgling and haggling in 
Moscow might at last result in an immediate deal were 
freely expressed. Neither hopes nor fears have, in fact, been 
realised. 

It is the view of the German Press, in familiar scornful 
vein, that the dangers of conflict over Danzig were no more 
than figments of democratic imaginations. Actually there 
were, and still are, good grounds for the apprehension that 
the stage was being set in the Free City for a coup to return 
it to the Reich; and it was solely the Germans themselves, 
by their exportation of men and war materials to Danzig, 
who were responsible for the fear that the expected crisis 
might be closely at hand. In flagrant contravention of the 
status of the Free City in international law a process of 
militarisation is going on there. It is not concealed, either 
in Berlin or in Danzig, that the near object of German 
policy now is to bring back the Free City to the Reich; 
and it is not imagined for a moment, in Poland and in the 
Western States, that this proximate ambition is anything 
less than the starting point of a plan to eat up the Corridor. 

But the gage has not yet been definitely thrown down. 
The steps taken so far constitute a challenge, but it is a 
muted one. There is time, though only just, for the Powers 
that have resolved to resist further aggression in Europe 
to take stock of their strength and plans of action. It is 
because of this chance to eliminate all irresolution from the 
policy of the Peace Front Powers and to close the gaps in 
its ranks that the present breathing space is invaluable. 
The past week has indeed been notable for the firm and 
unmistakable words of warning to the aggressor that have 
come from the leading statesmen of the Western demo- 
cracies, beginning with Lord Halifax’s remarkable state- 
ment on Thursday of last week. There can be small doubt 
that the cautious progress of Herr Hitler’s Danzig plans is 
due in an appreciable degree to this clear determination, 
as well as to the unquestioned readiness of the Poles to 
stand firm on the instant that their independence or national 
security is put in danger. There can be no doubt at all that 
it is the prevailing view now in all the countries that are 
pledged to collective resistance that any kind of coup in 
Danzig would in fact mean the widest menace to Poland; 
the status of Danzig cannot be written off as a local issue to 
be settled in terms of local self-determination; it is another 
Sudetenland in the march of Nazi policy and the trick that 
won Munich from the fearful and trusting statesmen of the 
West to the ultimate destruction of Czecho-Slovakia cannot 
be played again: The annexation of Danzig to the Reich 
would be a long step towards the establishment of a Ger- 
man protectorate over Poland; a German protectorate over 
Poland would in turn be a step towards a Nazi hegemony 
over Europe. This is, in brief, why under present condi- 
tions (i.e. in the present state of mind of the present rulers 
of Germany) any German attempt, whether direct or 
indirect, to annex Danzig to the Reich is a casus belli for 
Great Britain and France, as well as for Poland. The 
entire British Cabinet, inner and outer, must surely now 
know this without one atom of doubt; and, if they act 
otherwise than upon this certainty, it will be deliberately 
and with their eyes open. 

So much has been gained in understanding in high places 
here and in France since the Ides of March. Yet it would 
be idle to deny that there are still steps to be taken if the 
Germans are to be held back from risking a coup in Danzig 
in the hope that the men in the French and British Govern- 
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ments who were lately wedded to appeasement would re- 
lapse again if they were confronted with a fait accompli. 
It is a singular fact that the resolute speeches of Lord 
Halifax and Mr Chamberlain have not stated in indisput- 
able terms that Britain’s unconditional determination to 
stand with Poland against the aggressor applies specifically 
to the case of an internal putsch in Danzig. There is no 
evidence that this omission does, in fact, represent an 
anxiety to retain a get-out clause; indeed, it is to be left to 
Poland to decide when the machinery of collective resis- 
tance must be set in motion to protect her independence; 
and it is said that the Polish Government is well satisfied 
with the assurances that have been privately given. But, if it 
is true that the one thing that will deter Herr Hitler from 
threatening war to gain his ends is the certainty that, if he 
does, he will get war—and this supposition is the founda- 
tion of the Peace Front policy—there can be no harm at 
all in restating again and again, in positive terms and words 
of one syllable, just how far in detail the determination to 
resist aggression goes. 


It is owed to Poland that this should be done. It is a 
plausible interpretation of the latest Nazi manceuvrings 
that their object is to strain Polish nerves and morale to 
the breaking point and to throw the onus of the trouble 
that may ensue upon the Poles themselves. Called upon to 
steer their course between the Scylla of premature and 
ill-timed action against German provocation and the 
Charybdis of over-tolerance in face of a vital threat, the 
Poles have so far behaved magnificently. But the burden 
upon them is heavy; it has been an act of courage and not 
of cowardice to permit the recent comings and goings in 
Danzig with no more than a formal protest, drafted but not 
yet handed over. It has been left to them and them alone, 
though it must most assuredly be done in consultation with 
her allies, to catch upon the right moment for tolerance to 
end and implacable resistance to begin. This responsibility 
for timing the moment which may decide the fate of 
Europe can only be borne if it is known in every capital, 
and not least in London and Berlin, where precisely Britain 
stands on the Danzig question. And it cannot be more 
than days before the activities in the Free City must be 
finally estopped. 


The duties of the British Government in this grave hour 
do not end with this need to trumpet abroad, and at home, 
the determination that the status of Danzig must not be 
altered by force or threat. A speedy alliance with Russia 
would, more than any one thing, set the seal upon the 
proof that Britain was willing and able to resist aggression 
by force. Its deterrent value might be decisive for peace. 
But the pact, after three months, is still only a hope. The 
camel of a Russian alliance has been swallowed. The gnat 
of named guarantees to the Baltic States has at length been 
swallowed, too; but new and seemingly indigestible fauna 
have now been added to the repast in Moscow. Russia is 
unready to add specific guarantees to Holland and Switzer- 
land as a quid pro quo for Britain’s Baltic concessions; or, 
at least, not unless Poland and Turkey in their turn promise 
aid to Russia herself. It is desperately hard to see why the 
British negotiators chose to set up these new hurdles when 
the finishing-line was at last in sight. The argument that 
new commitments in the East must be balanced by fresh 
ones in the West has little more than doctrinaire validity. 


The issue is a practical one. Assuming that both sides 
want to make a pact, and we cannot, unhappily, be sure 
even of this, agreement has now been reached on every 
necessary point. In the three months that have elapsed since 
an Anglo-Russian agreement first became practical politics, 
however, both its character and its place in the general 
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scheme of buttressing peace have considerably altered. Had 
it been concluded quickly in the last fortnight of March, 
it would have been a crushing rejoinder to the rape of 
Bohemia, which would have thrown the Nazis off their 
course and flustered their diplomacy. It would have put the 
initiative squarely back into the peaceful Powers’ hands. 
Now, it is almost true to say that the chief importance of 
the negotiations lies not in the gain to be derived from 
their success but in the disaster that their failure would be. 
The delay has not merely put a discount on the strategic 
value of the projected alliance. It has served to thrust 
Great Britain into a very weak, an almost humiliatingly 
weak, bargaining position. For this we cannot with justice 
put the blame on any shoulders but our own. British diplo- 
macy has had very few striking successes in recent years. 
But in no direction has it made more elementary errors than 
in its relations with Soviet Russia. Great Britain has 
frequently, in the last few years, acquiesced in the osten- 
tatious exclusion of Russia from the concert of Europe. 
The Stresa Conference was a minor (because ineffective) 
example; Munich, where the fate of one of Russia’s allies 
was decided, was the supreme instance. If we had been 
determined to create in Moscow the maximum suspicion of 
our motives and our reliability we should hardly have 
needed to alter the Munich procedure. And, whatever the 
balance of blame between the parties for the delay since 
mid-March may actually prove to be, the British share is 
considerable. The Government has been feeling its way 
fearfully and reluctantly in a policy in which it had never 
previously believed and which it had never thought out. 
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The net effect now is that if we want a Russian alliance 
we must take it on Russia’s terms. That is an unpalatable 
fact, since Russia’s terms are naturally drawn up in Russia’s 
interests, and Russia has not hesitated to huckster to her 
own advantage. But even on Russia’s own terms, we must 
have the pact. Soviet Russia, it is true, is an entirely un- 
known quantity; her military strength, her policies and her 
ulterior motives are all unknown. But those who are still in 
doubt can make up their minds about the desirability of 
the alliance by asking themselves one simple question: 
Would they like to see Soviet Russia, unknown quantity 
though she is, in the hostile camp? 

Some sympathy is due to His Majesty’s Government as 
they surrender their reservations, one by one. But sym- 
pathy, it may be hoped, will not further delay or impede 
the process. Now, as never before, an alliance with Russia 
is essential. It may no longer be the certain way to save 
the peace that it would have been not very long 
ago—though it is probably still the only way of doing 
so. It is not sure now, at this late hour, that the Nazis can 
be deterred, and if a successful pact were quickly to be 
plucked from the present confusion of reluctance, suspicion, 
half-heartedness and pique (on both sides) it might only 
bring on the attack before the agreement could be made 
good by military preparations. But the pact is more than 
ever vitally needed. As Mr Churchill remarked only 
a week ago, an Anglo-Russian Agreement presents the 
best chance of avoiding a war and the virtual certainty of 
winning it if it cannot be avoided. The price may be high, 
but it is less than the cost of the appalling alternative. 


The Progress of Public Health 


T is deeply significant that in France, the home of 
logic, as well as the residence of the principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, two successive national 
polls to determine the country’s most famous men have 
found Louis Pasteur at the head of the list. There can be 
little question that, on any assessment, the contribution 
made by doctors to the well-being of the world’s peoples 
exceeds the gift given by any other class of public practi- 
tioners. It may be true that the finest flowers and the final 
fruits of civilisation are to be found in the spheres of in- 
tellect and the spirit; but it is beyond question, as Aristotle 
has pointed out to the countless generations, that these can- 
not be culled without the prior provision of a degree of 
material and physical well-being. The trouble is that the 
doctor is helpless to reap the rewards of his researches and 
labours without the aid of politicians and administrators, 
whose task it is to apply the discoveries of science to the 
needs of complex communities. 

It is hard, for instance, to state the record of public 
health in this country, simply in terms of medical and 
surgical advance. It has necessarily been left to the admini- 
strators of parishes, boroughs and counties to conduct the 
campaign against the twin evils of disease and poverty; 
and the doctor’s contribution to the betterment of the 
people’s health has been conditional at every stage upon 
social, economic and personal considerations. This is pre- 
eminently true to-day. It is possible for Sir George New- 
man, in a remarkable account that he has just written of 
the lessons which twenty-seven years of official care for the 
health of the nation has given him,* to call attention to the 
fact that the state of the nation’s health is now better than 
it has ever been before; but, in his recommendations for 
the improvements that are still urgently needed in the 





nine 


* “The Building of a Nation’s Health.” By Si George 
Newman, formerly Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Educa- 


479 pages. 21s. 


tion and the Ministry of Health. Macmillan. 





practice and administration of health services, he calls 
attention, not to the need for new discoveries by doctors, 
but rather to the urgent necessity for economic and admini- 
strative reforms, in addition to education of the public in 
the fundaments of healthy living. 

It was with a chorus of praise that the revelation that 
over 90 per cent. of the recruits for the new militia had 
been found physically fit for service was lately greeted. 
And, while there may be justified doubts about the abso- 
lute validity of the clinical tests that have been applied 
to militiamen, there can be no question at all that the 
achievements of the last two generations, in instituting 
health services, in creating the conditions for healthy liv- 
ing and in raising the standard of life, have brought about 
notable results. A hundred years ago, the expectation of 
life at birth for a boy was 40 years and for a girl two years 
longer. To-day, the expectation of life at birth for a boy 
is as long as 58 years; and for a girl it is 62. It is not easy 
to determine how far this striking change has been due to 
the improvement and spread of medical attention. It is 
certain that improvements in social and economic condi- 
tions have been at least as responsible. The fall in the death 
rate in England and Wales from over 21 per thousand 
living persons 68 years ago to under 12 to-day, the decline 
in infant mortality from 153 per thousand to 62 in the 
same period, and the steady diminution of deaths from 
tuberculosis and children’s infective diseases, are all to be 
accounted for by the betterment of the earnings and en- 
vironment of the people, as much as by the improvement 
in doctors’ methods of treatment. 

The truth is that it is in the organisation of society that 
the ability to conquer pestilence and ill-health is chiefly 
found. “ The greatest of all the lessons taught by cholera,” 
said Bishop Creighton several generations ago, “ was the 
need of sanitary reform.” It was the necessity of averting 
spreading sicknesses that caused communities, local and 
then national, to close their ranks by forthright action 
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against the impact of disease. The record of public health 
that Sir George Newman tells is a century-long story of 
communities empirically compelled by the onset of leprosy, 
sweating sickness, smallpox, plague, typhus fever and 
cholera to take thought for their own future protection, 
as well as for the cure of their stricken members. It was 
this need for new modes for communal organisation that 
produced, between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
provision for sanitation, hospitals, the isolation of infec- 
tious cases and clean and adequate water supplies. These 
items have their place even more in the story of govern- 
ment than in the record of medicine. 

The outstanding issue now is that,as Sir George Newman 
tersely avers, “ health is not really obtainable by Act of 
Parliament.” The measures taken by parishes, boroughs 
and national Ministries, on the one hand, to supply condi- 
tions of sanitation, housing, and economic well-being con- 
ducive to good health; and, on the other hand, the care 
for and cure of sick citizens, in institutions or by the medi- 
cal services which have been provided for the poor, the 
young, the aged and the insured, are not in themselves 
enough to render the nation’s health consonant with the 
ability of medical and surgical sides to defeat disease. If 
the right conditions are provided—which has by no means 
been fully done yet—the burden rests upon the people to 
help themselves. 

The fact is that the good health from which freedom and 
happiness flow can only be erected upon three broad foun- 
dations which are as old as recorded history. The first is 
the Mosaic law, which lays down that good health depends 
upon a regime of healthy living. The second is the dictate 
of Hippocrates that nature is itself the healer of disease. 
The third is the truth given out by the Greeks that with- 
out economic security and knowledge of the needs of the 
body there can be no assured well-being. Vast strides have 
been made, within the compass of a brief century, to write 
these ancient maxims into the practice of British social 
life. Better wages, better sanitation, better houses, healthier 
conditions of work and higher earnings have all but put 
an end to those dread diseases, like cholera, typhus, typhoid, 
plague and dysentery, that spring from an unhealthy and 
unsuitable environment; and it is well known that, among 
the physical afflictions that remain, environmental causes 
like overcrowding, low wages, unemployment and inade- 
quate feeding are pre-eminently influential. It is well 
known, too, that in only the space of our own lifetime 
there has come upon the attitude towards disease and health 
a new character; it is no longer the cure of established ill- 
ness that is the sole or chief objective; it is the prevention 
of these ills by regular care and favourable conditions of 
living that is to-day’s objective. 

The trouble is that the cause has been carried only half- 
way so far, Against the decline in epidemic diseases which 
has come from the immunisation of the population by 
medical treatment, and by better social and economic con- 
ditions, must be set two things: the growth of such scourges 
as influenza, cancer, diabetes and heart diseases; and the 
persistence among the distressed and impoverished sections 
of the people of old ills, due to lingering of social and 
economic distress. Three steps are needed if the wisdom 
of Moses, Hippocrates and Aristotle are to be successfully 
translated into achievements consonant with the miracles 
that have been wrought in the profession of medicine, since 
the craft of doctoring took on a scientific and organised 
guise. These are, first, a continued campaign to relieve 
and remove poverty ; and, secondly, the full translation of 
the axiom that prevention is better than cure into practice. 
The proper réle of the doctor is not simply to be called in 
when illness has begun, but rather to be constantly con- 
sulted, in good health or bad, to ensure that disease shall 
be averted. This is the lesson which is being taught in 
South-East London to-day by the Peckham Health Centre; 
and it is one which might with advantage be the principle 
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of reform and expansion in the development of the health 
services. 

Thirdly, there is the reform of administration. At present 
we have a remarkable sequence of health services, either 
subsidised by the State or paid for by insurance or volun- 
tary contributions. They are administered by a multitude 
of chaotic and overlapping authorities and committees; 
there are vast differences between the services and benefits 
given in one region of the country from those given in 
another; there are still gaps in the provision made for the 
protection and preservation of good health—children 
between infancy and school age are not cared for, young 
people between school leaving and fully-insured work are 
only partially protected, dependants who do not earn wages 
have no protective services at all. 

It can plausibly be argued that, in spite of the economic, 
social, administrative and financial deficiencies that still 
exist, notable headway is being made towards the realis- 
ation of the proper conception, which goes back to Hippo- 
crates, that the task of the doctor, the ruler and the 
patient is to preserve good health rather than to relieve 
sickness. It is a fact that attention to-day in public policy 
is directed towards adequate nutrition and physical train- 
ing which, together with immunisation against disease by 
social and medical means, are the bases of preventive 
medicine in its practical application. There is no party in 
politics to-day which is not vastly alarmed by the fact that 
a substantial portion of the population, running in varying 
estimates to about half the total, is not so well nourished 
as it ought to be to maintain full health and resistance to 
disease; there is no group in the country that did not 
welcome the Physical Training and Recreation Act of two 
years ago which aimed to give five million children and 
an uncertain number of adolescents and adults the chance 
to make their own natural inclinations for personal well- 
being and health the safeguard against disease. “ Sufficient 
and suitable food,” says Sir George Newman, “is an 
answer to malnutrition.” “ Clean and healthy living,” he 
adds “ postpones death.” The ground principles of public 
health in its truest sense are now fairly fully embodied 
in public policy; but the great deterrents to the successful 
achievement of that policy remain the persistence of 
poverty, the possibility of disease coming unawares and 
unforeseen upon people lacking either the resources to 
resist it or the constant expert supervision, without which 
good health in the conditions of modern life is impossible 
to guarantee, and the widespread ignorance of the public 
about health matters. We cannot but acknowledge, with 
praise and gratitude, the progress towards well-being and 
welfare in home and factory that has been made in the 
last two hundred years. But, if that advance is to be con- 
verted into a permanent and unique characteristic of our 
civilisation, it will only be by closing the gaps that per- 
sist in what we have already achieved and by steady and 
concrete progress in the establishment of the conditions, 
personal and educational no less than social, economic 
and medical, which are still needed to reach the goal 
which no society can ignore—a healthy mind and a healthy 
body for all citizens. 
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Two Years of War in China 


RIDAY of this week is the second anniversary of the 
F clash at Lukouchiao, south-west of Peiping, which 
sas the occasion of the outbreak of the present war be- 
tween Japan and China. For two years this great struggle, 
involving directly over 500 millions of people in the two 
warring States, has been going on—a conflict which would 
continually be absorbing the attention of the world were 
it not for the war of even wider scope which has been 
threatening to break out in Europe and drag all the Great 
Powers of the West into its vortex. As it is, it is only when 
a British concession in China is subjected to blockade that 
events in the Far East assume real importance. Such an 
Anglocentric view of the world is only natural for us, but 
it is possible that “the fate of China’s four hundred 
millions may seem to the historian of the future the most 
important event of the early twentieth century.” 

Miss Freda Utley’s recently published book China at 
War,* from which the above quotation is taken, gives a 
striking picture of the Chinese scene, in which a record of 
personal experience as a newspaper correspondent during 
the last year is combined with a searching analysis of the 
political factors at work in the Far Eastern cataclysm. On 
a journey to the front near Nanchang the author came to 
the town of Yangsin, one of China’s many Guernicas, 
where “at least a thousand civilians have perished in one 
day of intensive bombing.” The inhabitants had neither 
shelters nor anti-aircraft guns nor interceptor planes to 
defend them; they simply endured without any means of 
escape the assault from the sky. 

It is hard to convey in words a picture of a town thus 
intensively, indiscriminately and systematically bombed. 

. . . We stumbled from street to street over a mass of 

rubble and stones, out of which protruded sometimes a 

cooking pot or fragment of furniture, and sometimes a 

human fragment. 

The bomb-blasted and deserted town is terrible enough; 
but even worse is the horror of the green countryside, 
sweltering in the summer heat, after the warriors of the 
air have passed. For the Japanese airmen rake with machine 
guns every patch of cover where they suspect that Chinese 
are hiding from them. 

Such is the war that the people of China sustain against 
the invaders of their country. For what purpose do they 
continue to resist and for what purpose do their enemies 
attack them? The answers must be given in another lan- 
guage from that which is appropriate to description of the 
ruins of Yangsin or the smell of corpses in bamboo thickets 
—in the language which belongs to the study of raison 
d état. Japan’s basic aim, 

is to establish a new disorder in Asia, to prevent the indus- 

trialisation and modernisation of China, and to destroy her 

newly won political unity. 

The primary motive of Japan has been to prevent China 
from becoming a Great Power. In this respect Japan’s 
war on China differs fundamentally from Italy’s war on 
Abyssinia and even from Germany’s conquest of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Neither Abyssinia nor Czecho-Slovakia could have 
become Great Powers or rivalled in strength the nations 
which have subdued them. But China in 1937 was well on 
the way to attaining the rank for which her population and 
resources qualified her, but which her prolonged resistance 
to the civilisation of the West and the following period of 
civil strife and confusion had denied to her. The turning- 
point was the Leith-Ross mission to China in the winter 
of 1935-36; this, and the Chinese currency reform then 
successfully carried out with the co-operation of British 
banks, constituted in Japanese eyes the abandonment by 
Britain of her traditional pro-Japanese policy. The pros- 
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pect that China would soon be receiving large credits 
for a thorough-going industrialisation on the basis of her 
new financial stability “was most alarming to the rulers of 
Japan.” 

This reminder of the importance of the Leith-Ross mis- 
sion is very much to the point at a time when the war is 
turning more and more from a contest with guns into an 
ordeal of economic attrition, and when Japanese animosity 
is being increasingly diverted from the Chinese to the 
British. “ We are not really fighting China but Britain,” 
declared an eminent Japanese recently, and this is no 
phrase, as the crisis at Tientsin has shown. It seems fantas- 
tic that the Japanese should be accusing Britain of prevent- 
ing them from winning their predestined victory over 
China, when this country has so conspicuously failed to 
apply any kind of sanctions against Japan on account of the 
war, and shares with the U.S.A. the responsibility of sup- 
plying Japan with the greater part of her essential war 
material imports. Nevertheless it is a fact that British finan- 
cial support has been a factor of vital importance in enab- 
ling China to withstand the Japanese invasion. That is why 
many Japanese now believe that the only way to win the 
war is to drive Britain by pressure and threats into with- 
drawing this support. It is only by intimidation and by 
bargaining with her freedom of choice between neutrality 
or enmity in a European war that Japan can hope to suc- 
ceed in this aim. Japan must attempt to drive out foreign, 
and especially British, interests from China, if she is to 
derive profit from her conquests, because 

so long as the door is open in China to the trade of other 

nations, Japan’s industrial and raw material weakness must 

leave her last in the race. 
China’s independent industrialisation would produce a 
great market for all kinds of capital goods, but in this 
sphere Japan with her poorly developed heavy industry 
could not compete with Britain, the U.S.A. and Germany; 
her object therefore is to subject China’s economy to her 
own needs and close the open door. 

That Japanese policy runs counter to the economic in- 
terests of Germany as well as to those of Britain is evident 
from the figures of German trade expansion in China before 
the war began. German industrialists have, in fact, little 
liking for Hitler’s policy of semi-alliance with Japan at 
the expense of Germany’s Far Eastern trade. It is open to 
question, on this ground at least, how long the German- 
Japanese alignment can last. It has lost much of its value 
for Germany because Japan is deterred by fear of the 
United States from converting it into a full alliance, and 
because Japan has exhausted herself in her war against 
China. There are indeed signs that Germany, without 
definitely breaking with Japan, is to-day reinsuring herself 
with China. Up to the end of 1937, Germany was supply- 
ing more arms to China than any other country; and, since 
the Sino-German barter agreement of March this year, 
it has been reported that over 50 per cent. of China’s 
munition imports are of German origin. 

So the war goes on. Somewhere on a hillside in the heart 
of China one of Chiang Kai-shek’s peasant soldiers, bom- 
barded by Japanese artillery made out of British scrap iron, 
is defending himself with a German machine-gun. As Miss 
Utley remarks in the closing sentences of her book: 

China has long since realised that neither ideologies, nor 

Principles, nor treaties, have anything to do with the treat- 

ment she receives at the hands of the European Powers. 

Whatever the future brings of friendship or enmity, she 

must rely, in the main, on her own strength and the 

Garcrmination of her people to fight against their en- 


In the end, it is the Chinese, and not the Japanese, the 
British or the Germans, who will decide the fate of China. 


























































NOTES OF 


A Cabinet of Confidence ?—It is evidence of the 
strange pass into which English politics has come that the 
Government should have been broadly pursuing for the last 
three months the programme that until March was 
anathema to them. The responsibility for this curious varia- 
tion of the Box and Cox principle upon which Parlia- 
mentary government normally works must be laid at the 
door of the Opposition. Labour never came within sight of 
offering the men to win and maintain popular confidence 
and support at the moment when the annexation of 
Bohemia revealed how right their proposed measures had 
been and how wrong the Government’s. There was no 
alternative to Mr Chamberlain and his colleagues. This 
position has not been advantageous since. A certain in- 
grained reluctance to stray too far away from the path of 
appeasement has been accompanied by clear failure to 
grasp the full implications of the policies that have been so 
oddly taken over. The negotiations at Moscow have not 
been helped by this or by the suspicion which not un- 
naturally attaches in Kremlin circles to the makers of 
Munich. The Ministry of Supply and other items in pre- 
paredness might have been better contrived had their 
drafters not been the men who had formerly denied their 
necessity. 


* * * 


Some sense of these anomalies has lately spread widely, 
even within the ranks of the Conservative Party; and it is 
not confined to Opposition circles to argue that a Govern- 
ment which is called upon to impose conscription and a 
host of heavy burdens upon the people should be so con- 
stituted as to inspire a deeper and broader confidence than 
mere pious loyalty can provide. It is not yet a question of 
substituting or bringing in the Opposition’s leaders. There 
are in the Conservative ranks themselves men who have 
stood out even more consistently and forcefully than the 
Opposition for the policies that the Government has been 
compelled to adopt. It may be as a man of vigour, experi- 
ence and personality that Mr Churchill has lately been 
loudly chosen by members of his own party, as well as by 
the wider public, to make honest men of the Cabinet by 
his inclusion among them. But' it is equally as a symbol of 
the only policy that can save England and peace that he 
has been sin out. The cry for his inclusion, and Mr 
Eden’s too, is growing. It is augmented by forward-looking 
Conservative concern for the next election. It is firmly 
rooted in the traditions and procedure of British political 
practice. The Prime Minister cannot safely hold out in- 
definitely. 
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THE WEEK 


Retreat from Moscow ?—This week we have caught 
a more generous glimpse than usual into the maze of claim 
and counter-claim in which the negotiations at Moscow are 
entangled. Briefly stated, the position seems to be as follows. 
Mr William Strang either took with him to Moscow, or 
received when he was there, the Government’s agreement to 
British guarantees for the three Baltic States so that Russia 
might be insured against “indirect aggression.” There 
was, however, one condition attached to this agreement: 
that Russia, in return, should provide guarantees that she 
would support Britain in the event of a war arising out of 
a German attack on Holland and/or Switzerland. It 
is said that in the initial part of the discussions an under- 
standing was reached, in substance if not in final form, 
whereby these “ indirect aggression ” guarantees (offspring 
of the Peace Front unwanted by the countries obliged to 
take them in) would be included in a separate document 
which would not be made public. By that arrangement 
Britain was providing guarantees for Poland, Roumania, 
Turkey, Greece, Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Belgium (her 
treaty with Portugal is not relevant); Russia, on her side, 
was providing guarantees for Poland, Roumania, the three 
Baltic States and Belgium. The balance of risk was clearly 
weighted heavily on Britain’s side. Accordingly the British 
Government raised the question of Soviet guarantees for 
Holland and Switzerland. At that point the London- 
Moscow express rumbled once more to a jolting halt. Two 
further obstacles to agreement have since appeared: first, 
that the Soviet definition of what shall constitute “ indirect 
aggression ” seems to go much further than was originally 
thought, and to comprehend changes of policy which are 
not necessarily the result of foreign pressure; secondly, that 
the Soviet Government is apparently ready to guarantee 
Holland and Switzerland only provided that Poland and 
Turkey improve upon geography and put their signatures 
to reciprocal guarantees to Russia. Clearly such a system 
would draw tight the bonds of European security, but at 
best it would take long to complete, and at worst it might 
stumble in a crucial moment and come to nothing. It is 
reported, therefore, that all three Governments are con- 
sidering the advisability of concluding a partial agreement, 
possibly in the form of a three-Power mutual assistance 
pact; this would at least provide the Western Powers with 
the assurance of Russian goodwill and of whatever help 
that might be forthcoming from the U.S.S.R. In any case, 
the negotiations are far from ending. It may be noted that, 
as far as their bearing on the military situation is concerned, 
the commonly expressed German view that they would 
come to nothing is receiving dangerous support. Staff talks 
cannot now begin for some weeks; and how many weeks 
are there left? 
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Danzig and Poland.—The covert occupation of the 
Free City and its territory by military and para-military 
forces from Germany, has continued this week. It is 
reported that numbers of guns and tanks have been taken 
over the frontier from East Prussia in a more or less open 
way, that stocks of small arms and ammunition are being 
accumulated, chiefly on the small Holm Island situated 
in the Vistula delta, that a pontoon bridge across the 
Nogat River is nearing completion, and that the number 
of men in barracks is increasing. The game of provoking 
the Poles is being played with skill, at great expense, 
and in multifarious ways. The vital question now must be 
at what point this occupation will demand counter- 
measures on the part of Poland (it may be pointed out 
that the Danzigers have long since broken the provisions 
of the treaty statute). From a military standpoint the 
occupation is probably not of great importance, and 
represents little more than an extension, though a wide 
extension, of Nazi control over civil life that in large 
measure already existed. The number of “ tourists ” 
who have come from Germany may not be stated exactly, 
though it is unlikely to be many more than 4,000; to this 
number must be added the para-military organisations 
of the Free City itself. The total number of men enrolled 
in these organisations is again not available ; according 
to the 1929 census figures there are in Danzig some 
75,000 German-speaking males between the ages of 20 
and 50. On a generous estimate, therefore, the total 
effectives available will be less than 30,000, and by no 
means all of these will be trained men. Of four railways 
entering Danzig, three come from Poland; and of ten 
roads, only three from East Prussia. If it comes to a 
localised fight the Polish army will have little trouble in 
dealing with them—though the chances would then be, 
of course, all against the fight remaining localised. On 
- an immediate view, then, it would seem militarily possible 

for the Polish Government to allow the occupation to 
remain unchallenged up to the point of the Danzig 
Senate’s proclaiming the Free City’s union with the 
Third Reich, or of some similar coup. Whether it will be 
commercially possible is another matter. Deliberate 
interference has already taken place with private Polish 
business, and if matters continue as they are going at 


present the point of deliberate interference with Polish . 


public property cannot be many days ahead. Polish 
public property in Danzig is not extensive, but it does 
include those sections of railway which connect the 
harbour with Polish territory, a number of post offices, a 
share in the harbour authority, operation of the Customs, 
and a number of other establishments and responsibilities. 
The economic ties of Danzig with Poland (and of Poland 
with Danzig) are described in a letter on page 63, and 
their importance is beyond dispute. The signal for 
Poland’s counter-measures may be expected whenever the 
Germans seek to weaken the security of those ties. 


* * * 


Money for Britain’s Allies.—Trade used to follow 
the flag; now, perforce, it follows political alliances and 
guarantees. Some of Britain’s new friends have already 
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knocked on the door and obtained financial support, and 
if others have not yet gained admittance, it is not because 
their requests have not been heard. Under the Overseas 
Trade Guarantees Bill, published this week, a substantial 
part of their wants should be satisfied. The Bill empowers 
the Board of Trade to give guarantees for export transac- 
tions which might not commend themselves on strict busi- 
ness canons, but which are in the national interest. Thus, 
it extends existing powers under the Export Guarantees 
Act which, however, are limited to £10 millions total lia- 
bility. The proposed limit under the new Bill is £60 
millions, exclusive of interest; hence, the total liability 
which is now contemplated will probably be well in excess 
of £60 millions. Such guarantees will be available only for 
British manufacturers or traders, and credits in respect of 
goods not produced in this country (such, for example, as 
re-exports of raw materials) are restricted to £6 millions 
—a figure which may be rather low if adequate supplies of 
raw materials are to be ensured for those allies which need 
them. Works or services in connection with guaranteed ex- 
ports will also be covered by the scheme, to the extent of 
one-third of the price of the goods concerned. This is a 
highly desirable provision, whose absence has limited the 
effectiveness of the existing guarantee powers in the past. 
Normally, the bills arising from guaranteed transactions 
will be marketed with the Board of Trade’s endorsement, 
but powers will be taken by the Board of Trade to hold the 
bills with the assistance of Treasury advances in case diffi- 
culties arise in marketing owing to the granting of longer 
term credits. Thus, the overseas trade guarantees will be 
different in character from those covered the Export 
Guarantees Act, which is limited to £75 millions, includ- 
ing interest liability. And that difference will also be 
marked by the separation of the transactions from the busi- 
ness of the Export Credits Department. The Advisory 
Council will, in fact, exercise no judgment regarding guar- 
antees under the new Bill. The new powers should mark a 
satisfactory first step in providing the means to make the 
Peace Front fully effective. Few would argue that they 
are unnecessary; all will hope that they prove transitory. 


Food and Shipping.—Great Britain’s daily expendi- 
ture on imported food, not counting in the feeding stuffs 
and fertilisers that are vital for the maintenance of domestic 
food production itself, is £1 million; and it is as a shortage 
of shipping that the chances of underfeeding and famine 
in a future war present themselves. This is the point that 
Sir Arthur Salter and Mr Amery put trenchantly in a letter 
to The Times newspaper only this week; and it is the 
burden of yet another admirable bulletin by the Air Raid 
Defence League. It is not unwarrantedly pessimistic to 
claim, as they do, that, unless large-scale buying and ship- 
ping of reserves of food and materials from abroad is put 
in train at once, with a parallel programme of bulk storage, 
the next war, if it comes, may take on, for a time, the 
character of a losing struggle. It may be true that the Navy 
will have complete command of the seas, though it cannot 
be very much more complete than it was a quarter of a 
century ago. Even so, it would be unwise to ignore the 
power of the Third Reich’s commerce raiders to do appre- 
ciable damage in the early stages of a war; and the ability 
of enemy airplanes to assail ships and ports is a new factor 
that cannot be easily discounted. In any case, it is not the 
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Reserves for War.—lIt is the need to save shipping 
that is the crux of near-war food planning. In the long run, 
something can be done to adapt domestic agriculture by 
lessening its own dependence upon imports, by concen- 
trating its Output upon import-saving products and by 
reserving a sufficiency of man-power for farming. But the 
net effect would even then be small; and, as it is, no long 
run can be assumed. The immediate task is to economise 
ton-miles in war by storing reserves now; and, although 
various Government departments have power between them 
to buy food, fodder, petroleum, agricultural machinery, 
fertilisers and other essential commodities, in relation to 
the magnitude of the need that power has been scarcely 
used. The equivalent of less than a fortnight’s supply of food 
has been laid in—apart of course from normal commercial 
stocks which are, in any case, proportionately much smaller 
than they were in 1914. Germany has stocks for six months. 
What we need to do is to buy and store a reserve of food 
and raw materials equivalent to, say, a year’s supply of 
wheat and “ calculated to save at least three months’ ship- 
_ ping normally required for food imports.” This would 
involve raising from £80 to £100 millions by loan, at an 
annual charge of £5 to £6 millions; and the transhipment 
ought to begin at once. It is a convincing case that Sir 
Arthur Salter and the A.R.D.L. have made out. Their 
approach may be markedly pessimistic; but it is the only 
way in making ready for emergency to hope for the best 
and prepare for the worst. It is a sign of grace in the 
Government that, only this week, Mr Morrison has coun- 
selled the local storage of an iron ration of readily con- 
sumable foodstuffs by householders to simplify distribution 
and avert local in war. This, too, is part of the 
pundits’ plans for food safety, but it is a minor part; and it 
is the major need to press all available ships into service 
to bring in stores that is most urgent. 


Tientsin and Tokyo.—There continues to be a 
wide discrepancy between the attitude of the Japanese 
Government in Tokyo and the attitude of the Army’s 
representatives at Tientsin. If the British Government is 
to stick to its presumption that indignities to British citizens 
in the treaty ports will cease when negotiations are opened 
in Tokyo, then it will need a very narrow pair of blinkers. 
And to carry on the negotiations after they have begun 
the British Government will further need a determina- 
tion to limit the scope of discussions, which can spring 
only from a proper and far-sighted appreciation of British 
Far Eastern interests. Fortunately, there is evidence that 
such a determination is not entirely lacking; Sir Robert 
Craigie, our Ambassador in Tokyo, on his own showing 
has received instructions to limit negotiations with the 
Japanese Government to the local issues at Tientsin; any 
attempt on the part of the Japanese will presumably be 
met (and must be met) by a retort that general questions, 
the co-operation of Britain in Japan’s conquests, can be 
discussed only on a scale which would affect the whole 

tion of non-Asiatics in the Far East. There must 

no giving way over this. The best interests of the 
unlucky inhabitants of the British and French Concessions 
in Tientsin will be served, not by climbing down now and 
thereby permanently undermining their status, but by firm 
support of their rights to live and trade in North China 
without molestation. And, at the same time, it must be 
made clear that we do not intend to worsen the plight of 
our own interests by conniving at the destruction of the 
Chinese National Government. Perhaps, however, the 
Japanese will be feeling in a lenient mood. They are, if 
reports from Tokyo may be taken to be more than 
symbolic, phenomenally successful against the Russians. 
Fleets of Russian warplanes have gone down before a few 
Japanese aviators; for the Japanese it is like falling off 
a log, or dropping bombs on unprotected populations. Only 
the bombs, sadly, have really been dropped. 
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The American Neutrality Bili— The outcome of the 
debate on the new Neutrality Bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington at the end of last week illustrates 
one of the chief factors in the present uncertain and tragic 
state of world affairs. All countries are to-day so closely 
knit together that no nation can ignore the effects of its 
action on the fortunes of the world as a whole, without 
producing momentous world effects which may well recoil, 
with particular force, upon the very nation that thus mis- 
takenly fancies itself able to go on living insulated and safe 
from danger. Yet this truth has hardly begun to be taken 
to heart on the American side of the Atlantic (just as it 
did not finally win recognition on the British side of the 
Channel until after March 15th last). When the Opposition 
in the United States House of Representatives succeeded, 
by a narrow majority, in inserting an arms embargo in the 
Administration’s new Neutrality Bill, and in defeating a 
substitute Bill in which this amendment was again left out, 
they no doubt believed that they were voting to keep the 
United States out of another general war. It may be asked 
how Congressmen could lightly take this line, in face of 
the considered view of the Administration and the State 
Department that any American action threatening to pre- 
vent American supplies of arms and other sinews of war 
from reaching the States members of the European Peace 
Front will, in the first place, encourage Hitler to go to 
war, and, in the second place, increase the risk of his 
emerging victorious—thus exposing the United States to 
the risk of having eventually to fight for her own security 
against the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Triangle. The truth seems 
to be that most Congressmen have not been thinking in 
international terms at all. They have seen in the Neutrality 
Bill an occasion for another round in the domestic political 
struggle between pro- and anti-Roosevelt political factions. 
The rebuff to the President’s foreign policy in the House, 
if it is to be seen in its true perspective, must be looked 
at in the light of the rebuff to his monetary policy in the 
Senate. The foreign observer, conscious that his own fate is 
involved, is painfully reminded of the conflict between 
President Wilson and Congress in 1919, when the question 
of American membership of the League was likewise 
debated in domestic, and sometimes in sheerly personal, 
terms. In the present case the Administration is refusing to 
accept defeat, and we can only hope that at some later 
stage of procedure the tide in Congress may be turned by 
a wider appreciation of the great issues which the Adminis- 
tration has in mind. 


* * * 


Pointers from Italy.—It seems that the South Tyrol 
is at last to become, by language as well as by frontier, 


the Alto Adige. The German Government is understood 
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to have agreed upon the emigration of the South Tyrolese, 
or at least a greater part of their 230,000, to Germany; and 
this, coming after twenty years of vain Italian effort to get 
the Tyrolese out of habits of thought as obviously German 
as their jaunty leather shorts and knapsacks, is no small 
gain to Signor Mussolini. Does he receive it as the price 
for co-operation in the past, or because the building of the 
Peace Front has increased that price for the future? The 
probable answer is the first, though there are repeated 
rumours from Rome that the German-Italian military 
alliance signed some weeks ago is not quite the automatic 
instrument of mutual assistance which it seems. On the 
face of it, Rome’s willingness to lend aid to Germany in a 
war against Poland must remain in doubt even now; and 
it is worth noting that if Herr Hitler withdraws from his 
aggressive designs upon Danzig the balance of opinion will 
almost certainly award Signor Mussolini a strengthened 
position within the Axis. The silence he has kept during the 
past weeks points to a repetition of his policy of last 
September. Then, having refrained from precise statements 
of what Italy would do in the event of war, he was able to 
come in at the last moment in the unwonted but welcome 
character of mediating angel. The German Press campaign 
against Britain finds no counterpart, as it did some months 
ago, in an Italian campaign against France, though hostile 
comment against Britain in the Italian Press shows signs of 
growing this week. The army manceuvres now taking place 
in the Po valley, believed to be engaging 1,250,000 men, 
and the naval occasions whenever the Italian fleet touches 
port on its Atlantic exercises, are providing plenty of 
material for those writers whose task it is to tell the Italians 
of their readiness to face any fate which may fall to them. 
Yet it seems that no special military preparations are 
in train; the Libyan garrisons do not appear to be above 
their normal strength, even though that strength may con- 
stitute a permanent threat to Egypt and Tunis; the civilian 
population can be scarcely more prepared against air raids 
than it was nine months ago; nor, most significant of all, 
is there taking place any tightening of morale by speci- 
ally directed propaganda. It looks as if the Duce, like the 
rest of us, is waiting for something to happen at a few 
weeks’ distance; in the meantime, he is preparing to sit 
tight upon the fence. 


* * * 


Incomplete Plans for Transport.—The fact that 
considerable modifications of the internal transport system 
of the country will be a necessary feature of a wartime 
economic organisation is well known and accepted. The 
Government has provided for road transport regulation 
in an emergency through the control and rationing of 
fuel supplies, and plans for the grouping and unified 
direction of road goods vehicles with a view to their most 
economical use in war time are well advanced. A further 
Statement has been made by the Ministry of Transport 
about public service passenger vehicles. The majority of 
operators have already provided the Ministry with particu- 
lars of their fuel consumption in 1938, and the formulation 
of definite arrangements for the war-time re-arrangement 
and restriction of services, on the basis of a weekly allot- 
ment of fuel proportionate to each operators’ normal con- 
sumption, is thus possible. All this is sound progress. But 
the best possible arrangement for the most economical 
use of vehicles and fuel cannot function adequately on a 
defective road system. There are certain essential road im- 
provements which are desirable in any event and cannot 
safely be postponed, but Captain Euan Wallace’s speech in 
support of the Ministry of Transport Vote on Wednesday 
contained no assurance at all that an attempt to carry out 
even a few of the most urgent of these improvements will 
in fact be made. He stated that plans for some 3,000 miles 
of trunk roads out of a total programme of 4,500 would be 
put into effect as quickly as financial circumstances per- 
mitted. But evidence of immediate progress was lacking. 
It is not possible now to devote labour and materials to the 
wholehearted adjustment of British roads to British trans- 
port needs. That should have been done long ago. But to 
postpone all improvements to the problematic date when 
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armament expenditure will have diminished is to ignore the 
vital importance in preparedness of an adequate road 
system. 


Germany’s Struggle.—The picture of Germany pre- 
sented by the latest report of the Reichs-Kredit-Gesell- 
schaft is one of prodigious efforts to maintain the present 
rate of increase in armament production and to call in all 
available resources. The efforts have had considerable 
success. Industrial production is now a third greater than 
it was in 1928 and it is even higher than last year. The 
Greater German Reich now accounts for 15 per cent. of 
the world’s industrial production. But the progress has been 
predominantly, if not exclusively, in the production of 
arms and capital goods, and every advance intensifies the 
shortage of materials, capital and labour. The new entrants 
to industry are now mostly those who have never been 
employed before, and half of them are women and girls. 
The Government has failed to keep down wages in either 
skilled or unskilled occupations. The tax burden has grown. 
Income and corporation tax receipts have increased by 42 
and 55 per cent., respectively, compared with the financial 
year 1937-38, while the tax taken from emigrants has 
increased more than threefold in the same period, amount- 
ing in the year 1938-39 to Rm. 343 millions. And yet, 
the demand for consumption goods has risen to a degree 
that it has not been possible to satisfy, either from domestic 
sources or by imports, while difficulties in the export trade 
have prevented the import of any but essential supplies 
from abroad. Agriculture, too, is being carried on under the 
most difficult conditions. Last year, Germany was able to 
meet four-fifths of her agricultural needs from home 
supplies and in addition, as a result of an excellent harvest, 
to increase stocks of wheat by nearly five million tons to 
10.1 million tons on April 30th last. But the number of 
cattle has declined and milk production has fallen as a 
result of the ravages of foot-and-mouth disease and the lack 
of semi-skilled agricultural labour. First impressions of this 
authoritative survey are that it reveals a state of affairs in 
which appreciable achievement is closely intermixed with 
serious strain. 


French Preparedness.—The week has passed in 
France with further demonstrations of preparedness. Both 
the President and the Prime Minister have now spoken in 
grave terms of the dangers of the hour, and many lesser 
voices have echoed what they have said. The contrast of 
to-day with the confusion of last summer received a de- 
cisive addition with the report that M. Bonnet, over last 
week-end, told the German Ambassador in Paris that 
France’s undertakings to Poland were precise and unequi- 
vocal, and would be carried out to the letter; specifically, 
that the maintenance of the status guo in Danzig was part 
of the letter of those undertakings. This is a change from 
the attitude taken up by M. Bonnet last September, 
evinced at that time by ruthless pressure on the Czecho- 
Slovak Government; and it may be hoped that this 
change is as permanent as it is complete. It may be taken, 
too, as symptomatic of that anxiety for the immediate 
future which marks prevailing opinion in Paris. It is 
natural that this anxiety should sound a deeper note than 
it does in London, for the French are on the Continent 
of Europe, and see more sharply the day-to-day fluctua- 
tions in the balance of power. Their approval of the 
British re-armament effort is bound to be tempered with 
impatience at the British Government’s slowness in com- 
ing to final terms with the U.S.S.R. And their assessment 
of those terms, if and when they are laid down, is bound 
to be made from a more strictly military standpoint than 
seems to be at present in the minds of Whi . It might 
be well for the British Government at this moment jf it 
took a lesson in realism from across the Channel. 
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The Cost of Defence.—The tussle between revenue 
and expenditure is never determined by the results of the 
first quarter of the fiscal year. Hence the fact that ordinary 
revenue has increased by only 12,170,141 to 
£144,056,777, compared with the first quarter of 1938-39, 
while expenditure has increased by £46,188,667 to 
£281,137,248 lacks any special significance, even though 
the deficit has increased, compared with a year ago, from 
£103,061,945 to £137,080,471—without taking into 
account {14,750,000 provided from Defence Loan borrow- 
ing. But the return (reproduced on page 92) illustrates 
the growing magnitude of defence finance. Total defence 
expenditure rose to {123,850,000 for the quarter—this 
figure includes issues under the Defence Loans Acts, which 
appear “below the line ”—compared with £66,350,000, 
met entirely from revenue, in the corresponding quarter a 
year ago. The first quarter’s defence expenditure is invari- 
ably the smallest of the four, and the fact that the June 
quarter’s total was this year within £4 millions of the 
record level of £127,500,000 reached in the previous quar- 
ter suggests the astronomical figures which will follow in 
succeeding quarters. The acceleration of defence costs since 
1935 is shown below: — 

DEFENCE EXPENDITURE, INCLUDING ISSUES UNDER DEFENCE 

Loans ACTS 
(£ millions) 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 

First quarter ... 27°5 37°5 46-3 65-8 123-9 

Second quarter... 30°3 41-2 58-3 86-4 ose 

Third quarter... 37-3 48-0 68-3 102-9 ~-... 

Fourth quarter... 41-8 59-4 89-3 127-5 


Our present spending rate is nearly double that of a year 
ago, and nearly treble that of the first quarter of 1937-38. 
Despite the increase in the volume of Treasury Bills from 
£850,980,000 at June 30, 1938, to £992,960,000 at the end 
of June last, there is probably room for a further expan- 
sion in the floating debt (which stood at a record level, 
since 1921, of £1,076,170,000 on June 30th) sufficient to 
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cover the bulk of defence expenditure in the second quarter 
of the year. That possibility and the present state of the new 
issue market may have some bearing on the timing of the 
next instalment of defence borrowing. The problem of de- 
fence finance leaves room for only slight consolation in the 
rise in Customs revenue over the quarter from {53,718,000 
to £61,523,000, a rate of collection which is well in excess 
of that required to provide the anticipated Customs revenue 
of £232,560,000 for 1939-40. 


* * * 


Labour’s Appeal to the German People.—The 
belief that the most effective antidote to the present trend 
of propaganda in Germany is the dissemination of the 
truth from other countries has received an adherent in the 
National Council of Labour of Great Britain. The appeal 
to the German people broadcast by this body last Saturday 
repudiated in forthright if familiar terms the contention 
that the democratic Powers wish to encircle Germany. It 
riveted the responsibility for the present British policy 
of defensive alliances on Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, 
and exhorted all Germans to insist on the settlement of 
differences by peaceful discussion. In Germany these ideas 
have retained a great deal of the essentially dynamic quality 
of doctrine that is at once reasonable and revolutionary, 
and it is vitally important that they should receive as wide 
publicity as possible. The agencies which have been util- 
ised to that end in the case of Labour’s appeal are a some- 
what surprising combination—secret wireless stations on 
the Continent, underground organisations in Germany 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Moreover, the 
dedication of a B.B.C. Saturday night broadcast in five 
foreign languages to a pronouncement which was un- 
doubtedly propagandist rather than completely objective 
is in itself significant; and there is at least a mild presump- 
tion that it was not condemned outright in Governmental 
circles. Its effective justification will depend upon the way 
in which it is received by the German people themselves. 


WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Commerce of Danzig 


(From a Correspondent) 


AN understanding of the economic position of Danzig 
is essential to any discussion of its political position. 
Danzig lives on Poland in the same way as Memel lived on 


4 ine Danzig’s gains and 
since Gdynia became important. In 1938 both Danzig and 
Gdynia suffered severely from the depression of the first nine 


TRAFFIC HANDLED BY DANZIG AND GDYNIA 


(In millions of tons) 
Danzig 530 713 120 
Gdynia .......... 7°74 9-01 9-17 


founded. The structure of trade differs widely between the 
two ports; the predominant part played in Danzig by bulk 
goods of great weight but relatively small value makes 
total figures deceptive. Thus in 1937 Danzig exports, other 
than coal, which amounted to no less than 3.56 millions 
against 2.38 millions in 1936, decreased by nearly 200,000 
tons; while imports, other than metal ores, which jumped 
from 0.61 to 1.08 millions, rose by only 88,000 tons. At the 
same time Gdynia’s exports other than coal rose by over 
$5,000 tons, and Gdynia’s exports 
rose by nearly 1.27 millions. The disproportion was accentu- 
ated in 1938, Danzig registering a further increase in coal 


_ exports. 
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Grain and timber are also significant. Here Danzig has 
an established reputation, with long experience and handling 
facilities extensive enough to justify export monopolies on 
which she has largely relied. In 1937, when the Free City was 
badly hit by Polish export restrictions on rye, barley and 
fodder following the worst harvest in many years, it was 
hardly conducive to good feeling to find grain appearing 1n 
Gdynia, however modestly, as an export commodity. In 1938 
a considerable rise in the Polish grain trade, particularly 
barley, brought scant revival in Danzig (301,000 tons); 
Gdynia, however, with the operation of modern elevators, 
forged ahead to 57,000 tons. It has been much the same story 
with timber. Danzig’s exports fell from 1.18 million tons in 
1937 to 813,000 tons in 1938, compared with a rise in 
Gdynia’s exports from 237,000 tons to 383,000 tons. 

These statistics, tiresome to the lay observer, are neverthe- 
less crucial, for they largely account for the most significant 
factor of 1938: namely, the notable discrepancy between the 
slight rise in tonnage and the fall in average value, from 
62 zlotys to 54 zlotys per ton, of Danzig’s purely Polish ex- 
ports. Danzig’s imports in 1938 remained level in tonnage, 
but their value dropped from 125 zlotys to 117 zlotys per 
ton. In Gdynia, significantly enough, while imports rose by 
only 100,000 tons over 1937, their average value rose from 
489 zlotys to 538 zlotys. The valuable goods are more and 
more being sent through the Polish port. 

Danzig’s losses are thus beyond dispute. The table printed 
below shows how strikingly the values of Poland’s imports 
and exports through the two ports have changed. 

But there is another side to the picture. If at the outset 
Danzigers had not blinded themselves to the material advan- 
tages of acting as Poland’s entrepreneurs, if it were not for the 
active enmity of successive Danzig administrations, Poland 
might never have needed in the interests of her national 
security to go to the colossal expense and effort of con- 
structing an alternative harbour. If latterly Gdynia has 
appropriated the lion’s share, Danzig has only her Nazis to 
blame. Nor are the facilities she can offer entirely attractive. 
The generous scale on which the port was planned has 
proved not generous enough; the length of wharfage and 
the number of basins, the area of warehouses and the supply 
of cranes are already insufficient; the railway system is in- 
adequate. This disproportion between volume and capacity 
means increased harbour dues, as well as a good deal of 
night work, which involves a greater outlay in wages and 
higher Customs expenses. Poland therefore has every interest 
in the size and efficiency of Danzig’s harbour. 

In any case, with the maximum capacity of either port a 
good 6 million tons short of their combined turnover, it 
would be absurd to suppose that Poland has not now the 
same vital interest in Danzig as she has always had. 

Danzig business men and shippers, for their part, would 
certainly welcome co-operation with Poland: no propa- 
ganda can disguise their reliance on the only hinterland they 
possess. Poland’s maritime commerce can secure prosperity 
for both ports; and if her vast industrial schemes were to 
materialise it might even be necessary for Tczew, further up 
river, tO Come into operation as a port of distribution. The 
men of Danzig have suffered enough already from Nazi poli- 
cies. Apart from the Gdynia business, they also lost transit 
traffic after the Austrian Anschluss, and again after Munich; 
they have now lost their entire Czech hinterland, worth to 
them nearly 1.5 million tons. They know that absorption into 
the Reich would spell their own disaster. Tradeless, Danzig 


could only contribute to the further unbalancing of the 
German economy. 
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Specifically Danzig interests, of course, have long been 
lost to hearing in a welter of oratory. The Nazis of the ad- 
ministration, Reich Germans almost to a man and dependent 
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financially on Berlin, have nothing to lose by the successful 
accomplishment of their mission. And the Reich Govern- 
ment, for all its professed motives, is evidently thinking a 
good deal more of its own commercial ambitions in East 
Europe and, more immediately, of ways and means of break- 
ing up the embryonic “ Peace Front ” by sterilising Poland as 
an anti-German military power. Towards both these ends 
it is quite obvious that a Danzig fortified by Germany and 
dominating the Polish coast would be of decisive importance. 


July 3rd. 


Financing the United 
States Debt 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


One of the reasons commonly given for the depression of 
1937-8 is that the setback was caused by an abrupt reduction 
in Federal spending. The cutting-down of the Federal deficit, 
like the reduction in the excess reserves of the banks, occurred 
in 1937, and coincided with, or just preceded, the slump in 
business. What are the facts? 

The Federal deficit dates from the end of the 1930 fiscal 
year, ic. from June 30, 1930. At that time, the public debt 
was approximately $16,000 millions, of which approximately 
$1,000 millions was held by Federal trust funds, etc., and 
about $15,000 millions in the market, including almost $600 
millions held by the Reserve banks. At the end of 1935, the 
total interest-bearing debt had risen to just under $30,000 
millions, and virtually all the increase had taken the short 
term form. The combined figure of notes, certificates and 
bills had risen from $3,000 millions to $15,000 millions. The 
first five years of the deficit had increased the debt by about 
$12,000 millions, of which almost $8,000 millions had been 
taken by the Reserve banks and the member banks; $500 
millions to Federal funds; and the remainder by all other 
investors, including non-member banks. In short, not more 
than $3,000 millions had been demanded of the national sav- 
ings. This was the period of reflation; and the mechanism of 
reflation was the financing of the Federal deficit by the bank- 
 heteotemmnah austin ded 

n the course of t year 1936 (that is, the year en 
June 30, 1936) further large demands were made on the 
Treasury. In addition to the deficit, there was an increase in 
debt by reason of the veterans’ bonus of close to $2,000 
million. To finance this, both long- and short-term issues 
were employed, and the increase for the fiscal year was just 
under $4,000 millions. Of this, the Federal reserve banks 
took none, and Federal trust funds only about $300 millions; 
a substantial sum, » Was represented by uncashed 
Nly Salt Sta fc ene, fo, sonecn 

ifting their i 
$9,871 millions to $11,721 millions.» ee 
* The bonus 
Certificates took the form of ten bonds, of 
which the greater part were, of course, promptly cashed. 
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$231,359,439.57 
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A Turning Point 


The end of the 1936 fiscal year is a turning point. The 
long awaited bonus was “ out of the way.” The circulating 
medium (currency and demand deposits) had been reflated as 
a consequence, not merely of deficit financing, but also of 
gold imports. The economy had realised a considerable re- 
vival of production, and was, if not at a prosperity level, at 
least in a prosperity zone. Bank loans were rising. More- 
over (and this should be emphasised) the floating debt was 
relatively large—even though the actual ratio of short-term 
debt to long-term in June, 1936, was slightly lower than in 
June, 1935, owing to the fact that the major 1936 financing 
had been at long term. Two inferences could reasonably be 
made: (1) that the period of large deficits was past; and (2) 
that it was time to undertake the funding of the floating 
debt. 

In addition, new features became important in debt financ- 
ing in the fiscal year 1937. U.S. Savings bonds (ten-year, 
non-negotiable issues available in small denominations) had 
become popular, and the social security legislation increased 
the funds available for special issues. The result was that, 
although the “ interest-bearing public debt” increased in 
that fiscal year by just under $3,000 millions, the “ public 
debt publicly offered” increased by only $2,400 millions, 
and the increase in “ market issues” was just above $1,500 
millions, of which the reserve banks took about $100 millions. 
In comparison with recent previous years this increase in 
market issues was a comparatively small sum, Yet, in March, 
1937, there was a severe flurry in the Government market, 
which served as a prelude to the ensuing economic debacle. 

Several comments may be made on this period between 
June, 1936, and March, 1937. Total bonds, notes and bills 
were increased by roughly $1,000 millions; at the same time 
the Treasury was funding shorts into longs; and the banks 
reduced their holdings of notes and bills by almost exactly 
the same amount as the Treasury retired them. Indeed, 
between June and December, the banks were virtually ex- 
changing shorts for longs; but they were taking no part of 
the net new offerings. The net result of the nine months from 
June, 1936, to March, 1937, was that a market that had come 
to lean heavily on the banks had been obliged to absorb, not 
only the bulk of the new offerings, but also a great share 
of the funded issues. 


Recent Trends 


This phase of credit liquidation lasted approximately until 
the spring of 1938. In the June quarter of 1937, Govern- 
ment financing again sought the short-term market, and this 
was the last major demand by the Treasury until the autumn 
of 1938. In the second quarter of 1938 the retirement of bills 
and the conversion of notes amounted to over $2,000 millions 
and for the first time since the last half of 1936 the banks 
exchanged their maturities for approximately half of the 
funding bonds offered. The release of the inactive gold fund 
had given the banks excess reserves; the heavy liquidation of 
loans had reduced bank earnings; they were receptive to any 
offering; and the only suitable openings available were the 
funding bonds. 

Since then until now the demands of the Treasury upon 
the market have been comparatively small. The total of 
“market issues” rose only from $28,815 millions in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, to $29,454 millions in March, 1939. But it was 
a period of enormous funding operations, of rapidly mount- 
ing excess reserves and the continued liquidation of bank 
loans. In the aggregate the holdings of the member banks 
at the end of March this year were almost what they had 
been on March 7, 1938. They had in that period taken almost 
none of the new financing, but had converted almost $2,000 
— = — into longs. 

chronology is clear, though the moral is not. Unti 
almost the end of 1935, deficit financing was (a) ieee 
antly or almost exclusively by means of short-term securities: 
= they were (b) taken by banks. The second phase was a 

unding operation, during which bank holdin y 
reduced. The third and current phase has been a idee 
tion of the funding of short debt, with the banks maintaining 
their position. The consequences upon the credit system and 
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upon business of all this is debatable. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that these marked changes in the structure as well 
as the magnitude of the public debt and the method of its 
financing were appreciably influential upon the economy. 


June 26th. 


The New French 


Imperialism 
[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


IN the past few months, and particularly since the first 
tumultuous expression of the Italian demand for French 
colonial territory and the Premier’s tour of Tunisia, Im- 
perial sentiment and governmental interest in the develop- 
ment of the colonies have acquired a remarkable impetus. 
Similar phenomena have been observed in France in the 
past—in the period immediately following a war. But on 
those occasions Imperial enthusiasm was a derivative of diplo- 
matic policy, and was moreover encouraged by other contin- 
ental Powers as a means of dividing France’s attention. This 
time it is not a matter of military conquests, but of defensive 
organisation and colonial economic expansion proceeding 
side by side and both supporting the organisation ‘of national 
defence on the Continent. French Imperial advance repre- 
sents primarily a direct reply to the Axis Pact; but its advo- 
cates are careful to point out that it may also be used as a 
new means to European collaboration. 


It is not difficult to discover what are the principal 
material objects of the new Imperialism. They are the imme- 
diate need to place larger numbers of colonial troops at the 
disposal of France in case of war; and the long term re- 
quirement of imported raw materials and markets for French 
manufactures, These are required to support the exchanges 
and lessen an import balance which may be aggravated by 
a prolonged programme of arms production. 

This country is a large importer of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, but exports only a modest amount of manufactured 
goods. An excess of imports over exports is the normal situ- 
ation. But the import balance tends to grow as a result of 
re-armament, while the declining birth rate tends to limit the 
country’s capacity for economic and financial expansion. 
Some counterweight must be found, and the present ten- 
dency is to seek it in the Empire, which offers in return for 
increased military and civil liabilities an impressive field for 
economic expansion. 

The following table indicates the importance of the colonial 
market to the French economy : — 


1935 1937 1938 
Percentage of imports from colonies in 


total external trade of France ............ 25:8 24:4 27:1 
Percentage of exports to colonies in total 

external trade of France ...........:.000++ 31:5 28:3 27:4 
Percentage of imperial trade in total 

POM MII sitcndocbidcdhiidsvvccsacsek Gaia 28:2 27:2 27:2 


The part played by North Africa, and notably by Algeria, is 
particularly important, and represents nearly three-fifths of 
the whole colonial trade of France. 


Developing the Colonies 


The effort expended by France in the past five years to 
develop the territory of her overseas territories, and thereby 
to increase their importance both as producers and as 
markets, has been considerable. It has rapidly borne fruit in 
the reduction of the import balance in French trade with 


foreign countries, to the benefit both of the home country 
and the colonies. 


It is interesting to note that this progress has been regis- 
aout in s Period of pp the national finances and 

r capital in general. It supported less by appeals 
for credit than by “ the policy of support” through minor 
taxes on consumption. 

The lead has been given. Future advances will be even 
more decisive. They will be indispensable, for although 
France can now secure three-quarters of her imported foed- 
stuffs from her colonies, she still purchases from foreign 
countries in each year 15 milliard francs’ worth of raw 


materials—which is manifestly too much. 
_ The intensification of the development of the overseas ter- 
by certain difficulties. First difficulties of 
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a financial character. The progress of the territories necessi- 
tates powerful financial aid at a time when the exigencies of 
re-armament absorb nearly all the resources of the capital 
market. Secondly, there are fiscal difficulties. It has been ob- 
served that while the excess of French imports over exports 
has been reduced from 14,800 million francs in 1937 to 
11,329 millions in 1938, the import surplus of the colonies 
vis-a-vis foreign countries, which was 990 millions in 1935, 
rose to 1,600 millions in 1937 and 1,800 millions in 1938. 
This deficit is no doubt due to world conditions, but it is 
also due to the deficiencies of the policy of the home country 
and to international trading arrangements which place the 
colonies in a position where they are unable to offer much 
resistance to their powerful foreign competitors. This is why 
there is a demand in French colonial circles that the home 
country shall place her interests on a common level with 
those of her colonies in the forthcoming bilateral negotia- 
tions, and thus supply some return for the effort of organisa- 
tion and discipline which has been demanded of the colonies 
in order to secure that their products should not compete 
with her own. 

Greater France has attained her geographical outline and 
status. She possesses in a powerful navy the means of her 
defence. What she still lacks is an Imperial system, a will 
to cohesion, and an economic impetus which could com- 
plete in the wider sphere the local exploits of great in- 
dividuals of the stature of Lyautey. The impoverishment 
which succeeded the war, and needs which have been resusci- 
tated by the external menace, have provided a stimulus which 
may yet lead to the filling of the gaps. 


Fuly 6th. 


Reich Finance and the 
Reichsbank 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


A STRIKING impression of Germany’s difficult financial posi- 
tion is suggested by the new Reichsbank law and by the 
yearly report of the Reichsbank itself. The Reichsbank law 
was ostensibly intended to eliminate finally the influence of 
the Versailles Treaty and the Dawes and Young plans upon 
the Reichsbank, but it was really designed to reorganise the 
bank, for the earlier restrictions and foreign influence on the 
bank’s policies had already been done away with. The point 
is that the old bank law allowed the Reichsbank directorate 
(especially when under the leadership of a personality like 
Dr Schacht) to stand in the way of the financial experiments 
of the National Socialist regime—although, even under Dr 
Schacht, the Reichsbank was extensively used for State 
financing. 

It should be noted that the Reich debt amounted to only 
Rm. 11,690 millions at the end of March, 1933, of which 
Rm. 1,514 millions were in short-term debts. At the end of 
March, 1939, however, the funded Reich debt amounted 
approximately to Rm. 24,208 millions and the floating debt 
to Rm. 6,535 millions, giving a total of Rm. 30,743 millions. 
Thus the debts have nearly tripled under Nazi rule; and 
during the same period, the currency circulation has almost 
doubled, rising from Rm. 5,656 millions at the end of 1932 
to Rm. 10,388 millions at the end of 1938. 

It is common knowledge that the expansionist aims of the 
National Socialist regime have necessitated a huge armaments 
programme and a correspondingly high need for financing. 
Just how high the required sums have been is shown in the 
rise of the Reich debt, which has increased so heavily, 
despite the fact that Reich tax and Customs receipts rose 
from about Rm. 6,600 millions in the fiscal year 1932-33 to 
about Rm. 17,700 millions in the last fiscal year. And the 
armaments certificates still in circulation, amounting to 
many milliards of marks, are not included even in this total 
of the Reich debts. 


Arms and the Money 


_ At the start of 1938, the earlier system of financing pro- 
jects in advance through the use of armament certificates led 
to a financial crisis; full employment had been reached; and, 
with the existing scarcity of consumers’ goods, any further 
extension of credit would have led straight to inflation. Dr 
Schacht attempted to stay the increase in the indebtedness by 
substituting the use of forward Treasury certificates for 
armament certificates; at the same time he hoped to attain 
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some control over State investments, and to avoid a further 
increase in the currency circulation by the fact that the 
Treasury certificates, being non-rediscountable, would flow 
back to the Reichsbank. For political reasons, however, the 
Schacht plan could not be retained, and the system of for- 
ward Treasury certificates now means, in practice, the con- 
tinuation of a policy of incurring debts in order to pay for 
State projects. This resulted in an acute cash scarcity last 
winter; on the one hand, money was required to meet current 
demand; on the other, it was needed for the redemption of 
short-term obligations. 

It was this crisis that led to a reorganisation of the Reichs- 
bank board of chairmen, which was followed by a tax 
revision, the New Finance Plan, and later by the new Reichs- 
bank law. (The tax revision and the New Finance Plan have 
already been discussed in previous letters from Berlin in the 
issues of The Economist dated March 4 and April 1, 1939.) 
The new Reichsbank law places the bank under the sole 
authority of the Reich and the Reich Chancellor, and the 
directorate will retain only an advisory capacity. 

Characteristic of the intended increased use of the Reichs- 
bank for State financing are the changes made in the conduct 
of the bank’s business activities. The Reichsbank may buy or 
sell three-month Treasury bills of the Reich, to a total speci- 
fied by Herr Hitler, and may grant to the Government loans 
for temporary working capital, the size of which is also to 
be determined by the Fuehrer. These two rules allow for a 
practically unrestricted use of the Reichsbank for State 
financing. 

Similarly, the law specifies that Reichsbank notes and 
Reichsbank gold coins are the only unlimited legal currency. 
The currency circulation must be covered by bills, cheques, 
Reich Treasury bills, securities and demands falling due daily 
(collateral loans). These regulations, in view of the unlimited 
issuing of Treasury bills and Reich credits, permit of an 
unlimited extension of credit and an unlimited increase in 
the currency circulation. 


Signs of Inflation 


The yearly report of the Reichsbank is little less significant. 
The increase in the currency circulation within the last year 
from Rm. 7,478 millions to Rm. 10,388 millions is attributed 
to the currency conversion in Austria and the Sudeten terri- 
tory. But new Reichsmark means of payment were issued for 
this purpose only to the value of Rm. 1,125 millions. It is 
true that there was an increase of production in Germany 
and in the newly acquired territories, but the German cur- 
rency circulation increased by only about Rm. 500 millions 
yearly during the years of the Reich’s greatest productive 
activity in the past, and last year’s total increase of about 
Rm. 2,900 millions in the circulation seems to indicate an 
undoubtedly inflationary tendency. 

The Reichsbank further reports that its gold and foreign 
exchange holdings are unchanged and still unsatisfactorily 
low. The Austrian and Sudeten holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange, as well as their assets held abroad, are not men- 
tioned at all. And there must have been an increased strain 
of the Greater Reich’s total holdings since, against declining 
exports, there was an increased need for imports—and at the 
same time supplies were stored for defence reasons; it was 
through the acquisition of Austrian and Sudeten gold and 
foreign exchange holdings that this was possible. 

July 3rd. 
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Books and Publications 


Australian Trade Policy 


THE period of office of the late Mr Lyons’s first two 
Ministries in Australia, from 1931 to 1937, was one of steady 
economic revival in the Dominion. It reached a peak of 
prosperity rivalled only by a few privileged countries like 
South Africa. Those years were also a time of fairly steady 
downward adjustment of the Australian customs tariff from 
its crisis levels, a policy interrupted only by an unfortunate 
interlude, in 1936, of experiment with the so-called “ trade 
diversion policy.” The moderate tariff policy was tested 
under very favourable conditions, and emerged from the test 
with honour, since at the end of the period unemployment 
in the manufacturing industry, where the degree of pro- 
tection had been cut, was scarcely above minimal propor- 
tions. 

This policy was not conducted without many criticisms, 
and these form a large part of the valuable collection of 
documents* that has been edited by Professor Copland and 
Mr Janes. Much of the attack was on familiar protectionist 
lines, but it is interesting to note the recurrence of criticism, 
from various quarters, of Articles 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the 
Anglo-Australian Ottawa agreement. These were the so- 
called general clauses of the Ottawa pacts, undertaking that 
Australian protection would not be given to industries not 
assured of sound prospects of success, and that, when given, 
it would not exceed such a level as would afford British 
producers full opportunity of reasonable competition with 
the Australian manufacturers. The application of these 
clauses was to be entrusted to the Tariff Board, whose re- 
sultant recommendations the Government undertook to im- 

* “ Australian Trade Policy”: A Book of Documents 1932- 
1937. By D. B. Copland and C. V. Janes. Sydney. Angus 
and Robertson. 10s. 6d. 
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plement. The critics hotly maintained that this removed the 
tariff-making power from the hands of Parliament, where it 
belonged, and placed it in those of a non-elective expert 
body. The force of such criticism accounts for the successful 
insistence of the Australian Government, in their negotiations 
for a revision of the Ottawa pact, that their pledges under 
these articles should be suspended. 

At the same time, the documents printed also reveal the 
strength of an exactly opposite line of criticism. The ill-fated 
“trade diversion” policy of Sir Henry Gullett, which aimed 
at greatly reducing Australia’s purchases of Japanese manu- 
factures (though she had a large credit balance of trade with 
Japan), and at correcting the debit balances of trade that 
she had with the United States and certain other countries, 
was vigorously attacked, not only on its merits, but also on 
the grounds that it meant completely discarding the skilled 
advice which the Government received from the Tariff 
Board, and which saved it from error or excess in its pro- 
tective policy. 

In practice, the Tariff Board interpreted their instructions 
under the Ottawa agreement with a light hand. The report 
in which they explained that the Ottawa general clauses did 
not mean what they said, but something much more 
common-sensible, is particularly interesting. British exporters 
were inclined to complain of this gloss, as continuing pro- 
tection to inefficient Australian industries and as denying 
them rights of competition in Australia that they had been 
promised; but, in sum, they had cause to be grateful for the 
results of a less legalistic interpretation than that adopted, 
for instance, by the Canadian Tariff Board. 

The Australian Board handed down one decision (fully 
documented in this book) of great value to British exporting 
interests. They held that the depreciation of the Australian 
pound afforded uncovenanted protection to local industries, 
and that the tariff should be adjusted accordingly. Within a 
few months the New Zealand Tariff Commission, faced by 
similar circumstances, reached precisely the opposite con- 
clusion (a cross-reference that might incidentally have been 
recorded by editors who go so far afield as to include the 
resolution of the Indian Legislative Assembly in favour of 
terminating India’s Ottawa agreement). 

One necessary criticism of the book is that it is not up to 
date. Though only just published in England, it was prepared 
in 1937, with the result that it omits the last chapters of a 
continuous story, in the shape of the agreement to disagree 
reached by the United Kingdom and Australian Governments 
last year, in lieu of a revised trade pact to take the place of 
Ottawa, and an account of the part (positive and negative) 
played by Australia in the negotiations of the Anglo- 
American trade agreement. However, the editors fortunately 
assure us that they hope to continue in future volumes their 
series of documents on Australian economic affairs. Perhaps 
it is not too late to remind them that, in a collection largely 
concerned with the controversy over various aspects of the 
Ottawa agreement, it would have been useful to print at least 
the salient clauses of that agreement itself. 
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United States Monetary Sabotage 


F we wish to view in its true perspective the tussle 
between the United States Senate and the Administra- 

tion on the Monetary Powers Bill, it may be useful as a 
preliminary to set out the milestones in the dollar-gold 
policy and the silver policy of the United States since 
April, 1933, when the dollar was severed from its previous 
gold parity. Both policies were evolved out of the “ re- 
flationary”” fervour which seized the President and his 
then advisers after the culmination of the banking crisis. 
They were based on the most simplified and crudest 
versions of the Quantity Theory of Money, and on the 
belief that appropriate tampering with the volume of 
currency and credit would have the desired effects on the 
level of prices and ipso facto on the business situation. 
By April 5, 1933, when the banking system was awakening 
from the coma of the moratorium, all private gold holdings 
in the United States had been nationalised and an em- 
bargo had been placed on the export of gold. On April 20th 
the former parity of the dollar was abandoned and the 
currency was left to find its own level in the foreign ex- 
change market. In the following month Congress passed the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act which authorised the Presi- 
dent to fix the gold contents of the dollar, with the proviso 
ae content should not be less than half the previous 
weight. 

By October, 1933, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration had begun to quote a dollar price for gold which 
rose gradually from $31.36 to $34.45. The latter figure was 
reached in January, 1934, by which time the Gold Reserve 
Act was passing through Congress. This measure demanded 
by a special Presidential message to Congress gave the 
President the power to devalue the dollar between limits of 
50 and 60 per cent. of the old parity. This power was 
conferred for a period of two years with an extension of a 
further year at the discretion of the President. At the end 


of January, 1934, the dollar price of gold was fixed in . 


accordance with this measure at $35 per ounce, equal to a 
devaluation ratio of 59.06 per cent. At the same time a 
Stabilisation Fund of $2,000 millions was set up and en- 
dowed with part of the paper profit derived from the re- 
valuation of the gold reserve. At the end of two years the 
President extended his powers for the additional twelve 
months provided for in the Act. This expired in January, 
1937. Congress approved an extension of the monetary 
powers of the President until June 30, 1939, when its 
maturity provided the occasion for the recent trouble. 

Before the struggle between the President and Senate is 
described the outline of American silver policy should also 
be traced since the Monetary Powers Bill in its passage 
through the Senate acquired some unexpected amendments 
dealing with silver. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act gave the President the 
power to fix and vary the weight of the silver as well as 
that of the gold dollar. In June, 1934, the Silver 
Purchase Act was passed, a measure providing the “ re- 
habilitation ” of silver by official purchases of this metal 
at prices limited only by the monetary price of $1.2929 per 
ounce and proceeding until—at some unspecified date—the 
silver reserve of the Treasury represented one-third of the 
gold reserve. The price paid for domestic silver under the 
discretionary powers given to the President by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act has always represented a substantial 
Premium over the world price which in its turn has 


anchored itself to the price for imported silver fixed by 
the United States Treasury. After various changes the 
domestic and import prices had remained at 64.64 cents 
and 43 cents respectively since early in 1938. The import 
price was that applied in a number of bilateral agreements 
for the purchase of silver entered into between the United 
States and silver producing countries such as Mexico and 
Canada. 

This was the position when the Somers Bill, sponsored 
by the Administration, began its rough passage through 
Congress. This measure provided for the extension for 
another two years of the President’s powers of determining 
the gold and silver value of the dollar and for the corre- 
sponding extension of the life of the Stabilisation Fund. 
The Bill passed through the House of Representatives, but 
On its first appearance before the Senate it was subjected 
to such buffeting as to render it quite unrecognisable on 
its emergence from that assembly. The majority which 
effected this maltreatment was made up of a group of 
Republican and conservative Democratic Senators on the 
one hand and of representatives of the silver-producing 
States on the other. The first saw in the lapsing of the Pre- 
sident’s special monetary powers an opportunity to make a 
rousing demonstration against the principle of dictatorship 
which they pretend to see enshrined in every measure 
endowing the President—and President Roosevelt in parti- 
cular—with any discretionary powers. They therefore voted 
against the extension of the devaluation powers and the 
Stabilisation Fund. Their action was sabotage with a poli- 
tical motive in mind. The silver Senators for their part 
were prompted by altogether more practical and less 
ideological considerations. They merely wanted the assur- 
ance of a higher price for domestic silver. They therefore 
appended to the Bill an amendment raising the domestic 
price for silver from 64.64 cents to 77.50 cents. A further 
amendment specifically repealed the powers of the 
Treasury to buy foreign silver. 

Thus dismembered, the Bill returned to a joint Com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate on June 29th, less than 
48 hours before the powers of the President lapsed. In this 
Committee the more fundamental amendments of the 
Senate were defeated, the devaluation powers were restored, 
the decree against all future purchases of imported silver 
was removed, but as a tactful and politic sop to the silver 
bloc the amendment fixing a higher price for domestic 
silver remained—though the figure was lowered from 77.50 
to 70 cents. On June 30th the Senate resumed its attack 
on a measure thus restored to something like its original 
form. No vote was taken, but the Bill was “talked out,” 
and at midnight on June 30th, the powers having lapsed, 
the debate was adjourned. 

Consideration of the Bill was resumed on Wednesday 
of this week, and to the general surprise the Bill, as re- 
amended in Committee, passed—though by the narrow 
majority of 43 to 39. This last stage of the debate was not 
so much concerned with the merits of the various amend- 
ments as with the legalistic niceties of the Administra- 
tion’s attempt to extend powers which had actually lapsed 
and been in abeyance for five days. The vehement discus- 
sion on this point provide an indication of the seriousness 
with which the monetary conceptions underlying the 
Senate’s previous amendments were to be judged. In its 
final form the Act extends the monetary powers of the 
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President for another two years, says nothing about im- 
ported silver, but fixes the price paid for domestic silver 
at 71.11 cents per ounce. This price is based on the 
monetary price of $1.2929 per ounce less some stipulated 
seigniorage, which in this instance 1s placed at 45 per cent., 
compared with 50 per cent. charged since the beginning 
of 1938. 

If this were all that had to be recorded as the result of 
this attempt at monetary sabotage by the U.S. Senate the 
incident would in retrospect have little more than mere 
curiosity value or interest. But while monetary affairs in 
the United States were seemingly being thrown back into 
the melting-pot, the U.S. Treasury saw and seized an 
excellent opportunity of lowering the price at which they 
buy imported silver. The reason for these changes has been 
stated by Mr Morgenthau to be the refusal of the United 
States, by paying a price higher than the world price for 
silver, to lend themselves to profitable operations by inter- 
national speculators. This explanation will only have con- 
vinced the very gullible. The only reason why the world 
price for silver has fallen below the American parities has 
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been because very justifiable doubt existed on the score of 
future American silver policy. The disparities have pro- 
vided no opportunity for “ speculation ” since the prevail- 
ing uncertainties have frozen the whole arbitrage traffic 
in silver into immobility. The truth is that everyone in 
the U.S. Treasury is now convinced of the expensive 
folly which the Silver Purchase Act perpetrated. It is no 
consolation to know that it helped reflation when to-day 
the Federal Reserve system is glutted with excess reserves, 
Far from “ rehabilitating ” silver it drove it out of circula- 
tion from the few countries that still adhered to this 
standard. It may not be possible completely to liquidate 
the Silver Purchase Act without doing grave damage, from 
which the United States themselves would be among the 
main sufferers. But at least there is a case for reducing the 
current cost of that legislation. This case has been forcibly 
put during the Congress debates on the Monetary Powers 
Act, and we may rest assured that the arguments in favour 
of further reductions in the price paid for imported silver 
will have found a most sympathetic echo within the Trea- 
sury at Washington. 


Home Rail Earnings 


B*. an irony of circumstance, the past half-year, which 
saw the recognition of the railways’ Square Deal 
claims, has also provided an increase in gross receipts of 
£483,000, compared with the first twenty-six weeks of 1938. 
Sceptics who doubt the efficacy of the “ multiplier ” must 
find it hard to account for the transformation of the rail- 
way traffics trend during the past six months. The year 
opened, admittedly, with some credits; there were appre- 
ciable economies brought in from the second half of 1938, 
and sufficient was expected from the Square Deal nego- 
tiations to give the long-suffering stockholder hope, if not 
increased dividends. But at the beginning of the year, the 
traffics outlook was anything but good; few stockholders 
can have expected a recovery sufficiently dramatic to con- 
vert a cumulative deficit of £1,789,000 at the end of the 
twelfth week into a “plus” of £483,000 fourteen weeks 
later. In this short space, the net gain in railway receipts 
has amounted to £2,272,000—a sum equal to practically 
one-third of the total loss in traffics for the whole of 1938. 
The incidence of the net gain for the half-year is uneven. 
Great Western has increased its takings by £309,000, 
L.M.S. by £110,000, Southern by £57,000, and L.N.E., 
thanks to a favourable traffic last week, has just mana 
to climb “ out of the red” to the extent of £7,000. Such 
figures are the first—and most accurate—step towards an 
estimate of the possible outcome of the past half-year. A 
relatively small movement in receipts or expenditure pro- 
duces a magnified result in net receipts. And during the 
past half-year the potential movement in operating costs is 
particularly difficult to express in precise figures. The esti- 
mates which appeared in The Economist of March 4th 
were based on the assumption that the volume of traffic 
would show no change compared with that of the second 
half of 1938. That assumption, as we know, has since been 
displaced by the striking recovery in gross receipts. This 
recovery, in turn, substantially modifies the expected 
“savings ” which were realised in the second half of 1938 
and were consequently available for the assistance of the 
first halt-year’s results of 1939, provided that the volume 
of traffic remained at the same level. The maximum poten- 
tial savings can be put at £700,000 for L.M.S., £1,000,000 
for L.N.E., and £500,000 for Great Western. To some 
extent, these savings were attributable to true economies 
of a permanent character—fuel economies, more efficient 
utilisation of labour supply, reduced superannuation liabili- 
ties and the like—in which L.M.S. has probably obtained 
the larger share. But possibly to a larger extent, they repre- 
sented the mere absence of expenditure because traffic was 
not passing. As soon as the upward trend of traffics was 


resumed, such economies would begin to slip away. 

To determine to what extent they have been absorbed 
through the additional costs due to the increase in the 
volume of traffic handled during the past half-year is not 
a simple process. It involves the linking of economies attri- 
butable to the second half of last year with a volume of 
traffic for the first half of 1939 which is higher relatively, 
but lower absolutely, than the volume of the second half 
of 1938. In fact, the volume of traffic handled in the two 
halves of the year is not equal. In the three years 1936-38, 
for example, L.M.S. and L.N.E. obtained 48.3 per cent. 
of their total receipts in the first 26 weeks of the year, 
Great Western 47.7 per cent., and Southern 46.4 per cent. 
Hence if L.M.S. gross receipts in the second half of 1938 
were {32,138,000 we can regard the comparable total for 
a first half-year’s traffics on the same basis as equivalent to 
$. Of the traffics for the second half, or £30,000,000. 
Similar figures for L.N.E. and Great Western would 
amount to {22,000,000 and £12,500,000 respectively. 

It would be on traffics of this magnitude that the 
“ savings ” brought in from the second half of 1938 would 
properly apply. In fact, the three lines concerned have 
obtained actual traffics of £31,241,000, £22,796,000 and 
£ 13,157,000 during the first 26 weeks of this year, and the 
additional volume of traffic handled will accordingly affect 
the retention of the savings. For purposes of estimation, it 
has been assumed that each company will retain only 40 
per cent. of the increase, owing to the direct costs of 
handling the higher volume of traffic. The extra costs in- 
volved can thus be put at £750,000 for L.M.S., £475,000 
for L.N.E. and £400,000 for Great Western. 

At this point the results of the estimates may be sum- 


marised, and related to the marginal stocks. This is done 
in the following table: — 
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1938. L.N.E., with a smaller rate of gain, may retain 
something like half the expected savings, while four-fifths 
of the Great Western’s savings may have been absorbed, 
as a result of the outstanding improvement in traffic. The 
net results suggest a gain of £60,000 in the net revenues 
of the L.M.S., £532,000 for L.N.E., £409,000 for Great 
Western, and perhaps £60,000 for Southern. The latter 
company, however, has to be treated as a case apart, for it 
appears to have brought forward no appreciable savings 
from the second half of last year—which is readily to be 
understood in view of the nature of its traffics—while its 
gross takings for the first half of this year appear to be 
relatively lower than those of the second half of 1938—the 
only case of the sort among the four main lines. 

How far are these figures a trustworthy guide to dividend 
prospects? They are subject to a wider degree of error than 
most railway estimates, and that is saying a good deal. 
There is, secondly, the question of dividend policy ; railway 
boards, no less than the directors of commercial under- 
takings, are hardly likely to commit themselves to the pay- 
ment of generous interim dividends upon their marginal 
stocks in present circumstances. Yet, thirdly, at the present 
level of business activity, the companies’ traffics during the 
second half of this year are bound to make a striking 
comparison with the depressed six months of 1938. 
Fourthly, the question of minimum wage claims is again 
being ventilated. Fifthly, there is the possibility of war 
itself. For these reasons, the manipulation of figures re- 
lating to a single half-year cannot be regarded as anything 
but a tentative experiment in probabilities. On the figures 
given above, L.M.S. 1923 preference might show a trace 
of earnings—say, {th per cent.—while L.N.E. first 
preference may be covered to the extent of 1 per cent. 
Something slightly below 1 per cent. is suggested for Great 
Western ordinary. For Southern preferred, the position is 
complicated by factors already referred to, and also by 
the debenture issue of January last, which will require an 
additional interest charge of £116,600 in the first half-year 
and £150,000 in the second half-year. Since the full pre- 
ferred ordinary dividend was short-earned to the extent 
of £131,871 last year, a fairly considerable leeway has to 
be made up. But in this case the importance of ancillary 
traffics in the second half of the year is crucial. Moreover, 
the company will have the benefit of the 5 per cent. in- 
crease in London fares during the current half-year, though 
it is unlikely that half of the full year’s estimate—{£300,000 
—will be realised in the first six months of the operation 
of the increase. 

If the gains of the past fourteen weeks were to be main- 
tained at the same rate during the coming six months the 
railway stockholder could look hopefully towards gross 
receipts of £1624 millions for the full year—an increase of 
£5,000,000 over 1938, and little below 1937. In view 
of the depression of railway takings in the second half of 
last year, such an achievement would seem by no means 
impossible. There may, in fact, be a chance that the 
accelerated effect of defence expenditure may provide 
indirect assistance to railway receipts—already its direct 
effects in stimulating the heavy industries are plain from 
the fact that out of the £483,000 gross increase for the 
past 26 weeks, coal accounted for £674,000. Merchandise 
contributed only £47,000, and passengers showed a dis- 
appointing drop of £238,000. Hence the stimulation of 
secondary industries and the possibility of good holiday 
traffics may help the merchandise and passenger receipts 
in coming months. But even if the volume of traffic cur- 
rently handled shows no improvement, the weekly traffic 
comparisons later this year will undoubtedly look impres- 
sive, though it will not follow that net receipts will jump 
to a corresponding degree. There may, indeed, be some 
danger that the market will not apply a sufficient rate of 
discount to gross traffic increases to take account of rising 
Operating costs. If that should happen, the later months 
of this year may provide an opportunity for selling, rather 
than buying, marginal home rail stocks. 

This interval of relative improvement does not mean, 
therefore, that the railway problem has been solved. But 
for the increase in coal, the traffics for the past six months 
would have looked very sorry, and but for the effect of 
defence expenditure on the heavy industries, coal traffic 
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would certainly have been lower than it was. With many 
branches of heavy industry operating virtually at capacity, 
a less striking rate of increase in the future might result 
in the heavier classes of traffic. As for the lighter grades, 
the immediate outlook may be determined by the effects 
of the “ multiplier,” but the long-term outlook rests upon 
the Square Deal arrangements. The Bill is promised as 
early as possible next session, but it could not possibly be 
enacted before the end of this year, and can have no effect, 
directly at least, on the revenues of the current year. The 
spirit which is animating the present discussions between 
rail and road interests is valuable, but it cannot assist this 
year’s revenues. 

Meanwhile, the present market quotations for the mar- 
ginal stocks present some interesting comparisons for the 
short-term operator. L.M.S. 1923 preference now stands 
at 39, compared with 45 at the end of May, when the 
majority of home rail stocks touched the highest levels of 
the year. Its present earnings position, if the estimates 
opposite are any guide, is inferior to L.N.E. first prefer- 
ence, which stands 8 points lower at 31. Possibly this 
result is partly due to a defect in the L.M.S. estimates, 
for there is a strong chance in the case of this company 
that its effective retention of savings will be greater than 
that arbitrarily postulated in the estimates. But such an 
error would hardly explain the present price differential 
completely. Great Western ordinary at 324 has, possibly, 
less impressive recovery prospects for the second half of 
the year than in the first half. Finally, the outlook for 
Southern preferred at 704 is somewhat enigmatic. Unless 
a substantial increase in receipts accrues during the holi- 
day season—they promise well, but are subject to the 
immediate impact of politics—something less than full 
earnings may be available for the stock at the end of the 
year. Both L.N.E. second guaranteed and L.M.S. first 
preference, at 634 and 59 respectively, thus hold out alter- 
native attractions, if the “ heavy ” lines continue to progress 
at their recent rate. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Turn of the Half-year.—The final day of the 
half-year brought no unpleasant surprises to Lombard 
Street. The market had based its preliminary arrange- 
ments for financing itself over the turn of June on the 
assumption that no serious stringency would be experienced 
on the final day of the month. Precautionary borrowing 
into July had, therefore, been of very modest proportions, 
and had there been any appreciable calling in of funds 
from the market on the last day of June recourse to the 
Bank of England would have been inevitable. Nothing of 
the kind happened and the market was able to sail over 
the turn of the month with the greatest ease. The anticipa- 
tion of this ease had been based on the assumption that it 
would be left to the Treasury—owing to the incidence of 
Treasury bill payments and maturities—to raise the addi- 
tional cash required by the customary window dressing and 
immobilisation of credit at the end of June. The Exchequer 
returns giving the position at the close of business on 
June 30 show how well the Treasury complied in this 
matter. The total of Ways and Means advances from the 
Bank of England on that day was £37,500,000, or rather 
more than the amount which the market would in the 
normal course be expected to borrow at the Bank at this 
period. The Government, having been deprived of any 
appreciable receipts from new Treasury bills by June 30— 
the bulk of the bills issued on the previous Friday being 
dated on Saturday, July 1—and having to pay out the 
whole of the £45,000,000 of bills maturing that week by 
June 30th, was forced to borrow at the Bank for this large 
amount and thus virtually carried the market over the turn 
of the half year. 


* * * 


The one factor which might have upset the calculations 
of the market lay in the dearth of June 30 maturities in 
the hands of the clearing banks. Special quarters had been 
heavy buyers of these bills in the difficult days of last April, 
and the market itself had subsequently been a most diffi- 
dent seller of the balance of these maturities which re- 
mained in their portfolios. This might have led to rather 
heavier calling of loans by the banks on the final day of 
June than had been anticipated. That this did not occur 
was due largely to the expansion in the total “ quick 
assets ” of the banks over the previous two months. The 
bank balance sheets for June 30 already published reveal 
in most cases a cash ratio very near the 10 per cent. line. 
The expansion in bills and short loans had evidently obvi- 
ated all necessity for window dressing the cash position. 
This expansion in bills has, however, served to maintain 
the discount rate at a higher level than the position in the 
short loan market would appear to warrant, and the dis- 


count market is continuing to earn an unusually high 
return on running its bills. 


* * * 


Silver Market Activity.—This silver market has 
during the past week been dominated by the tribulations 
of the Monetary Powers Bill in its passage through the 
U.S. Congress. Until Thursday, when the measure had 
become law, the silver market maintained a very bold 
front against the threat of a complete cessation in official 
U.S. Treasury purchases of imported silver. Indian oper- 
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ators have all along shown the greatest reluctance to be- 
lieve in the prospects of further reductions in the American 
price, and though there are some highly vulnerable bull 
positions in Bombay, no distress selling from that quarter 
appeared until Thursday. In London, operators have made 
good use of the opportunities for switching provided by 
the emergence of an abnormal discount on the forward 
position, but they have given support to the spot rate, 
owing no doubt to Mr. Morgenthau’s warning that he 
would reduce the U.S. import price whenever the world 
price fell below the dollar parity. The London price for 
spot fell to 17Zd. on Tuesday, but this relapse could be 
made with impunity since the American markets were 
closed for Independence Day. On Wednesday, no price 
for domestic or imported silver was quoted in the United 
States pending the Senate vote on the Monetary Powers 
Bill. On Thursday, when the Bill, minus the amendment 
forbidding purchases of imported silver, had become law, 
some recovery in the price might have been looked for. 
Instead the spot price in London collapsed to 17;;d., a 
fall of y;d., and the forward to 17d., a fall of 4d. The 
reasons for this slump were rumours that the Senate’s 
approval of the Monetary Powers Bill was the result of 
a deal by which the Treasury for its part undertook gradu- 
ally to lower the import price down to around 30 cents—or 
to an equivalent of 144d. Thursday’s slump took the 
London price well below the American parity and conse- 


quently the U.S. Treasury lowered its import price again, 
to 36.75 cents. 


‘“‘Black”” Market in New Zealand Pounds.—It 
was inevitable that the control of exchanges established in 
New Zealand would sooner or later result in the emergence 
of a free, or “ black,” market in New Zealand pounds. 
There has been some evidence over the past few weeks 
that such a market is developing, though it should be 
stressed that its turnover has been of the most exiguous 
Proportions. Nevertheless, the phenomenon should receive 
the attention which, in principle, it merits. There are two 
features in the New Zealand exchange position from which 
the emergence of a “ black” market may be said to derive. 
The first is that the control of the foreign exchange market 
is by no means all-embracing. For example, there is no 
compulsion on the New Zealand recipient of sterling 
interest on London investments to remit those receipts to 
New Zealand. Nor does the conversion of the proceeds of 
export trade into New Zealand currency appear to be 
altogether watertight. Secondly, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment have distributed import licences and permits for 
certain exports of capital with a liberality which has cer- 
tainly not been justified by the state of the London funds. 
The result has been, in. the first place, a small accumula- 
tion of sterling funds held by private interests in New 

d, and, secondly, a demand for sterling from New 
Zealand which has exceeded the resources available to the 
trading banks. The banks have been forced, much against 
their will, to ration sterling to their customers, even though 
these have been armed with the permits from 
the New Zealand authorities. Under these circumstances, 
what could be more natural than the development of direct 
dealings between the unofficial non ing New Zealand 
holders of sterling and those whose urgent and duly 
sanctioned requirements cannot for the time being be 
satisfied in the official market? Such dealings have, of 
Course, taken place at rates showing a greater discount on 
New Zealand currency than the official rates. As against 
the official rate of £NZ125 to £100 sterling, business in 


the unofficial market is reported to have been done between 
the range of £130 and £135. 
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Half-year’s Money Rates.—The following table 
shows the average level of short loan and discount rates 
in the first half of 1939, compared with previous years: — 


AVERAGE Money RATES 


Market London 
Bank Rate Deposit Short 
Year Rate 3 Months’ Rate, Loans 
Bills Banks 
s d s. d. s. d. s. d. 
BOB  cccvccccnsdeccesacsoncee 10 0 4 5 4 4% 0 4% 3 
1930  .coccccccccccscccceseses 8 5 212 3 i 8 § 29 6 
FOSh scanecondarnsodepnecbien 318 7 311 0 210 3 010 
BOGS - enconsiccsoscdcitiaxesige 3 02 116 9 15 2 115 7 
BOSD  ccocdncodicemecwesectas 200 0 13 10 010 0 015 5 
BOSE — ccccenccccsccccosonqucce 200 016 7 010 0 0 16 10 
ROSS  cevccccsdvdatedbtesdocse 200 O11 3lg} 010 O 0 14 10! 
3036 necapenbitnainanieentns 200 011 10l2;} 010 0 015 6 
R087  sccctscsnvetbenstectinns 200 011 6l2} 010 0 015 Ik 
OSB  cncccsecsttnciinneniindy 0 0 012 7 010 0 015 7 
1939 (Jan. 1 to June 30) 200 01411 010 0 015 Ol 


The table shows an interesting divergence between dis- 
count and short loan rates. In the first quarter of the year, 
when there was an acute shortage of bills, the market rate 
for the three months bank bill remained at just over 4 per 
cent.; but in the beginning of April it rose sharply under 
the stress of international events, and in spite of a drop in 
May the undertone has continued to be firmer. Credit con- 
ditions were also affected in April by the Albanian crisis, 
combined with the Easter currency withdrawals, but 
throughout May and June money was very comfortable, so 
that the average short loan rate for the half-year is very 
low. In view of the withdrawal of funds from London, the 
cheapness of bond money may be thought surprising; the 
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explanation probably lies in the preference of outside 
banks, under the present uncertain conditions, to lend 
money at call rather than to tie up their funds even in so 
short an instrument as a bill, while the general lack of in- 


terest in the gilt-edged market has restricted the demand 


for loans against bonds. 
* * * 


Gold Deposits in Argentina.—The London market 
has during the past week effected the first safe deposit of 
gold in the Argentine under the scheme recently devised 
between Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company in London 
and the Banco Central in Buenos Aires. The scheme under 
which such deposits can now be made is intended to meet 
the requirements of holders of gold who wish to keep their 
stocks at a safe distance from the European storm centres. 
Under these arrangements gold in bars or coin is de- 
posited with the Banco Central in Buenos Aires in 
exchange for certificates granting the depositor the irre- 
vocable right to withdraw and re-export such gold within 
a period of three years. These certificates are non-trans- 
ferable, but by making them out in the name of the bank 
transacting the business on this side the resale of the gold 
they represent should present no difficulty whatsoever. 
The minimum quantity of gold which the Banco Central 
will receive under this arrangement is £15,000. These 
arrangements, which cut right across the previous legislation 
on gold in the Argentine Republic, provide another example 
of the ingenuity exercised in the search for ever safer 
“ funk holes ” for gold. 


MONEY MARKET 


The Money Market 


THE international situation was the 
cause of the poor competition at last 
week’s Treasury bill tender, which 
resulted in an average rate of allotment 
of 17s. per cent., compared with under 
15s. in the previous week. There was an 
immediate rise in market discount rates, 
18-% per cent. being quoted for the three 

July 27, June 29, July 6, 

1938 
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months’ draft, and on Monday the 
clearing banks raised their buying rates 
to § per cent. for the August bill and 
' per cent. for September. There has 
since been a slightly weaker tendency, 
as the clearing banks have been good 
buyers throughout the week, but the 
quotations are still at the higher levels. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


Very little business has been done in the 
foreign exchange market. The dollar 
has been quietly bid, except on Tuesday, 
when premature reports of progress in 
the Anglo-Soviet talks caused a general 
selling of dollars and buying of sterling. 


The spot rate rose to 4.683%, but has 
Since come back to 4.684. Forward 
dollars were in demand last Saturday 


on fears of a coup in Danzig the 
week-end, but bear covering operations 
on Monday brought about a sharp con- 





traction. They were again bid later in 
the day, but have since moved in the 
pound’s favour, partly as a result of 

ial forward operations, and on 
Thursday afternoon were quoted at 
#-4c. for one month and 11é-lgc. for 
three months. The reduction in the 
Belgian bank rate from 3 to 24 per cent. 
had no immediate effect on the belga; 
but on Thursday afternoon it was rather 
Offered at 27.544-4, although the three 
months’ forward belga improved to a 
discount of 13c. from 14c. on Wednes- 
day. The guilder was rather weaker on 
Thursday on rumours of more internal 
political difficulties. On Monday the 
Chinese Government announced that 
an import ban was being imposed on 
luxuries in order to reduce the un- 
favourable trade balance; henceforward, 
too, all foreign exchange arising from 
exports must be released to the two 
Government banks at places in the in- 
terior under the direct control of the 
Government, since much exchange has 
been lost through being surrendered at 
places where it quickly found its way 
into the hands of the Japanese. The 
nominal quotation of the Chinese dollar 
has not been affected by these ‘estric- 
tions. 

* 


The Bullion Market 


A CERTAIN amount of surprise was 
aroused by the extent of the arbitrage 
demand for gold, which on Wednesday 
accounted for the bulk of the relatively 
big turnover, despite a premium of 1d. 
in the price. Normally, it would not be 
possible for arbitrageurs to work at a 
profit when the premium is as high as 
that, and on the previous day, as is 
shown by the low turnover, they had 
been effectively discouraged. It is under- 
stood, however, that some arbitrageurs 
have engaged in gold shipments without 
covering the war risk at all, and as the 
premium is calculated on a basis that 
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* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ tempora' 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 
per cent. 

t At fixing. 
allows for war risk insurance, they have 
been able to ignore it. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THE big increase in the note circula- 
tion this week may be put down to 
currency requirements over the half- 
year. It has been practically offset by a 
rise of £4.8 millions in Government 
securities and a net rise of £1.6 millions 
in the other securities item; bankers’ 
deposits, nevertheless, show a fall of 
nearly £5 millions as a result of a 

July 6, June 21, June 28, July 5, 

1938 1939 1939 1939 

£mil. £mil. £ mil. £ mil. 


DV be 


Gold ......-20000 326°4 226:3 226-4 226:4 
Value per oz. fine 85s. 148s.5d, 148s. 6d 1485.61. 
Notes in circula- 
GORE sacctscsesee 488-2 494-7 499-0 505-7 
Reserve ......... 39-2 32:2 28: 21-4 
Public eee 12°55 25-2 15-4 193 


Bankers’ 115:7 97-2 101:4 9% 5 
Other Deps. ... 36°0 36:1 37-0 37-6 


Govt. Secs. 111:9 112-6 113-9 118-7 
Discounts & Ad- 

Vances ..... 10-7 6:5 6-8 8 8 
Other Secs. ... 204 25:2 22:9 22:5 
Proportion ...... 23-8’, 20-3% 18-3”. 13-9», 


switch over to public deposits. The fall 
in the Reserve owing to the currency 
withdrawals has brought the “ propor- 
tion” down to the very low figure of 
13.9 per cent. 
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Investment 


Markets and Politics.—Relief at the absence of any 
immediate disturbance in Danzig failed to stimulate the 
Stock Exchange on Monday, and throughout the week 
politics have played a magnified part in thin markets. 
Premature reports that a pact with Russia had virtually 
been completed produced a sharp recovery on Tuesday, and 
even the disillusionment which followed in mid-week was 
relatively short-lived. There is, in fact, no market trend at 
present. Price movements are skittish, and the relative 
motive force of a normal deal in sub-normal markets is 
capable of producing disconcertingly sharp movements in 
prices. Possibly the feature of greatest consolation to the 
market was the firmness of the new scrips in mid-week. 
Here is proof that even tactless timing of new issues cannot 
completely negative the influence of accumulating invest- 
ment support. An impression of doubtful calm has suc- 
ceeded a phase of active political disquiet at the end of last 
week. While it continues, business is bound to remain sub- 
normal, for if there is no immediate incentive to sell, there 
is hardly any to buy. 


* * * 


The Incidence of A.P.D.— Further committee 
proceedings on the Armament Profits Duty have provided 
greater clarification of the scope of the new tax. It is now 
clear that public utility companies avoid the definitions of 
the tax. It is also clear that contracts placed by local 
authorities will not be included, not apparently on grounds 
of principle so much as administrative impossibility. It is 
possible, however, that after a year’s experience of the 
tax, the class of contracts may be re-examined with a view 
to including local authorities’ expenditure—an important 
point, considering the substantial sums which are now 
being spent by local authorities on civil defence. Steel, 
copper, nickel, cement, clothing, and oil were specifically 
mentioned as being included in the scope of A.P.D. during 
the debate, but coal is excluded. It required considerable 
pressure upon the Government, however, to secure the in- 
clusion of food contracts within the charge of duty. So 
far as the investor is concerned, there are few industries 
which will escape liability to the charge; the fortunate ones 
are to be found in the consumption trades, and include 
tobacco, brewing and retail trade. A new clause dealing 
with succession and amalgamation appears to cover the pos- 
sibility of evasion by dissolving one company and starting 
another in its stead. But cases are conceivable where a 
business was commenced long before July 1, 1936, but 
was converted into a public company in 1937 in which 
the profits standard, as at present defined, would not apply. 
If the percentage on capital standard were adopted in 
such cases, the principle of succession would fail to be 
observed, and an unfair calculation of the rise of so-called 
armaments profits might result. Such a case would hardly 
be one which can be covered, as Mr Burgin appeared to 
suggest last week, by the “ ordinary income-tax law.” 


* * * 


British General Fixed Trust, Limited.—On 
Thursday, the Unit Trusts Association announced that 
the National Fixed Investment Trust has been appointed 
to undertake the management of “ such of the trusts of 
the British General group as may be found necessary on 
behalf of the Association.” This decision will be welcomed, 


for the National group is the largest unit trust organisati 

ia this country, and should be able to manage the British 
General trusts with a minimum of inconvenience and a 
maximum of efficiency. For this conclusion to an unfor- 
tunate affair, the Unit Trusts Association deserves full 
credit. Two further points remain to be settled, however. 





The first is the names of the trusts to be transferred to new 
management. It is understood, in this connection, that one 
of the associated management companies is fully capable of 
maintaining an independent existence, and that its trusts 
have not been covered by the published references to the 
trusts managed by British General Fixed Trusts, Ltd. The 
other associated management company, however, may be 
in a less favourable position. Such details, however, can be 
determined at a later stage; the important present fact 
for unit holders in the group is that management, in either 
case, will be in strong hands. The second point concerns 
the position of the escrow funds. No formal statement has 
been made regarding the adequacy of the provision for 
future management which is available for the British 
General trusts under their new management. It is known 
that provision has been made, but not its extent. In view 
of the importance of escrow funds in providing safeguard 
against the very contingencies which have arisen in the 
British General case, it seems desirable that the trustees 
should provide some indication of their extent, either pub- 
licly or, as is usually required in more recent trust deeds, 
with the half-yearly distribution warrants. 


* * * 


Defaults of the Month.—With the renewal of grave 
political fears, the modest recovery in foreign bond 
prices in May was reversed in June, and the index calcu- 
lated by Municipal and General Securities Co. (January- 
June, 1934 = 100) fell by 4 points to a “‘ low ” of 53.8. 
Movements in the separate series are recorded below :— 
AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934=100 
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1938 (27) | G1) | @ | (35) | (11) | (46) (60) 
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78:1 | 64:2 | 87-0 | 53-7 | 40-7 | 50-2 56:0 
1939 (25) | | | 

January ee | O9°1 | 57°7 | 83-2 | 56-2 | 40-2 | 51> 53°8 
ebruary... | 75-1 | 59-1 | 82-0 | 55-8 | 42-9 | 52- 54:9 
ch... | 66-5 | 60-3 | 78-8 | 57-5 | 45-7 | 54: 55-1 
April ...... 63-4 | 59-1 | 74-0 | 54:2 41-4 | 50- 52:1 
May........ 71-3 | 59-9 | 78-6 | 52-2 | 40-3 | 49- 53:0 
June ...... 68°6 | 49-2 | 75°7 51-2 | 40-9 | 48- 51-3 
i Xe ae aia 


The general index, however, is the result of somewhat 
varied factors. For European bonds, the low point of 
the year occurred in April, and the decline of no more 
than 2.7 points between May and June suggests that 
the market had already discounted the main political 
dangers. The Chinese defaults (discussed on page 75) 
and events in China are responsible for the sharp drop 
in Eastern bond prices. It should be noted that the 
separate indices for defaulted and undefaulted loans will 
be adjusted for the latest Chinese defaults in July. In 
the South and Central American group, Brazilian bonds 
have weakened on the absence of any debt offer before 
July 1st, but the Brazilian Government has since expressed 
its willingness to receive a representative of the British 
bondholders to discuss scales of repayment with the 
Brazilian Finance Minister. Guatemala has defaulted on 
the June 30th coupons of her two 4 per cent. loans, on 
which sinking fund payments had been suspended from 
1933. The pretext that Guatemala’s resources suffice 
only to pay reduced interest can hardly be squared with 
her to expend the balance on redemption. 
Finally, the Danzig Senate has declared its inability to 
meet its foreign debt service, which had already been 
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generously reduced by her creditors as from March 1, 
1938. Although no official intimation has yet been received, 
the technique of political default is evident in the decision, 
which cannot be justified by the current economic 
position of the Free City. 


* * * 


Chinese Loan Problems.—The decision of the 
Chinese Government to a the half-year’s coupons on 
the Reorganisation Gold of 1913 and the 6 per cent. 
1934 loan both due on July Ist was received philosophi- 
cally by the market. Indeed, the 1913 loan rose 14 points 
to 33, and other issues also improved. The statement adds 
nothing to that of January 16th, which was discussed in 
The Economist of January 21st. It may be recalled that the 
Chunking authorities after meeting the 1938 coupons 
out of sadly attenuated resources, then decided to make 
no further advances towards the payment of Customs loans 
service, but undertook to earmark amounts proportionate 
to the revenues collected in areas still in Chinese control 
in a special account. On March 27th, discussions for a 
settlement were opened between the Government and 
the foreign bondholders’ committees, pending the results 
of which payment of coupons on the above loans will be 
withheld. So far this year, the coupon on the 44 per cent. 
Gold Loan of 1898 (the senior Customs loan) has been 
met, but the two junior loans are in default, and payment 
on the 5 per cent. loan of 1925, which ranks after the 
4} per cent. of 1898, is due on July 15th. According to 
Japanese estimates, about 20 per cent. of the total Chinese 
Customs receipts for the first quarter this year was 
collected in Chinese controlled territory. This proportion 
(and it is hardly likely to increase) leaves no possibility 
of full payment of all Customs obligations. But the 
negotiations should at least ensure that — rights, 
especially as between interest and sinking payments, 
receive due consideration. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in June.—There is no significant 
change of trend, compared with recent months, in the 
profits of industrial companies reported in June. The 
257 companies concerned show a fall of 8-33 per cent. in 
profits from £38,293,990 to £35,104,850. If oil, rubber 
and tea companies are omitted, the balance of £18,527,557 
(consisting largely of the results of home industrial 
companies) shows a fall of 8-4 per cent. on the year. 
Though this figure includes £6,850,885 in respect of 
coal, iron and steel profits, which showed a fall of 10-7 
per cent. on the year, it would appear that industrial 
profits have not yet shaken off the effects of the depressed 
conditions of last summer and autumn, and that costs 
are rising. The course of profits over the past two years 
is shown below :— 


INDUSTRIAL PRoFITs 1937-39 
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1937 % 1938 % 
june siesta 265 43,054,503 21-19 une...... 260 | 38,076,415 |+11-09 
uly ...00 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 || July...... 181 | 16,530,811 |+ 3-44 

wineks ee 9-41 || Aug. ... | 81 | 8,300,386 |— 1-16 
Sept. ...... 81 269,607 | 27-80 || Sept. ... | 112 | 7,962,024 |—10-31 
Oct. ....0 2 1 36-97 Oc. et 169 Sara - 1:06 

 vscahd 23,579,407 ° OV... ..00e 784,389 |— 6- 
Dec. ...... 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 a asssoes 171 | 18,534,750 |— 4-35 

1938 {en ndbeos 152 | 16,316,851 |— 9-58 
j=. snenan 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 eb. ...... 211 | 31,893,884 |— 5-19 
eb. ...... | 202 | 29,792,378 | 5-52 || March... | 293 | 41,440,326 |—11-57 

«se | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9-19 eee | 233 | 24,067,714 |—11-57 
edeaae 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 -» | 303 | 46,863,324 |— 6-29 
eootig 320 | 45,915,238 | 11-42 || June ... | 257 | 35,104,850 |— 8-33 








* After debenture interest. 


Of the month’s total profits, oil companies alone 
account for £15,691,285 (principally “ Shell ” Transport, 
Anglo-Iranian and Venezuelan Oil), and show a fall of 
6-5 per cent., on the year. This group’s influence on 
the total is largely counteracted, however, by the relatively 
heavy reduction in coal, iron and steel sae 
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Company Notes 


Distillers Bonus and Profits.—For many years past, 
the Distillers Company have consistently under- 
distributed profits to the extent of roughly 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the steady growth in the group’s resources over a long 
period should be recognised by the issue of a capital 
bonus. The ordinary share bonus, announced at the end 
of last week, is at the relatively high rate of 40 per cent., 
and in the forthcoming report or at the annual meeting 
shareholders will look for some comment upon future 
distribution policy. To maintain dividends on the increased 
capital at the present rate of 22} per cent., including 
a 2} per cent. cash bonus (the distribution for 1938-39 
is the same as for the previous two years) would require 
an increase in profits of over £300,000, assuming no 
reduction in allocations to various funds, and that profits 
were distributed in full. The company’s financial record 
indicates solid strength rather than rapid growth in 
earning power, and the size of the scrip bonus leaves 
an open question whether some permanent {ncrease in 
profits brought in from subsidiaries or an adjustment 
in the rate of dividend is to be expected. The preliminary 
statement for the year to May 15, 1939, gives no informa- 
tion regarding profits, but it shows that reserve and super- 
annuation and provident fund again receive £400,000 and 
£100,000 respectively, while the allocation to the fire 
insurance fund is raised from £50,000 to £150,000. By 
calculating dividend and other payments, it can be esti- 
mated that profits for 1938-39, after debenture interest 
and management expenses, are some £30,000 lower at 
£2,482,000, while earnings for the equity appear to be 
27.6 per cent. against 28.9 per cent. This is a satisfactory 
result in a year of declining profits. In 1938-39 greater 
benefit may have been derived from the Booths Distilleries 
acquisition, while the new Cambus distillery has been 
in production for a full year. Until the meeting and the 
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full report have been considered, the future dividend 
outlook for the new capital (on which the latest earnings 
would be equivalent to nearly 20 per cent.) must remain 
matter for conjecture. The £1 stock units stand at 94s. 6d. 
ex dividend but cum rights. 


* * * 


Bank and Discount Interims.—The conventional 
nature of bank and discount company interim dividends 
makes them an insensitive guide to the course of profits, 
for they are usually altered only in the event of some major 
change in earnings or in order to re-adjust the total dis- 
tribution as between the two half-years. A year ago, the 
great majority of bank interim dividends were unchanged, 
though eventually profits in 1938 were somewhat lower 
than in 1937. This week’s announcements, however, leave 
a satisfactory impression, for the only change, that of 
Martins Bank, is an increase to 74 per cent. The latter 
distribution, being equal to last December’s payment, sug- 
gests that the directors have decided to raise the dividend 
basis to 15 per cent. per annum. The following table com- 
pares the latest interim dividends and prices with those 
a year ago, and gives the current yield and 1938 dividends. 
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Bank advances and discount rates this year have shown a 
slight advance, and further expansion may be expected as 
the arms programme progresses. On the other hand, the 
fall in gilt-edged values has probably affected internal 
reserves against investment portfolios, and the bank’s own 
civil defence measures have involved additional expense. 


* * * 


Powell Duffryn Results. — Reduction in coal 
output, due to general trade conditions, has been the 
experience of most colliery companies whose reports 
have recently appeared. Trade recovery, which first 
became marked last spring, has not affected colliery 
results for 1938-39 which are so far available. Export 
markets have been the most sensitive, and as exports are 
particularly important for the Powell Duffryn group, a 
reduction from £846,838 to £761,567 in the total profits 
of the operating company, Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries, for the year to March 31st, is not surprising. 
Some diminution in home trade, a large decrease in 
export demand, and some decline in prices—especially 
in the export markets—are reported. This setback 
however, has occurred in spite of a £10,000 rise in 
ordinary dividend receipts from Stephenson Clarke 
who act as selling agents for the group. Shareholders of 
the latter company, moreover, were recently informed 
that total tonnage sold fell by 4 per cent. last year, while 
exports were 2 per cent. lower. One-third of the distribu- 
tion on the Powell Duffryn Associated equity goes to 
Welsh Associated Collieries, whose entire income of 
£128,397 comes from this source. After the preferential 
a nner meemeaies 
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dividend of 4} per cent. on the preferred ordinary, the 
Welsh Associated ordinary dividend is reduced from 
1} per cent. to } per cent. and requires £18,408, against 
£46,020. Even this reduced payment is short-earned by 
£2,065. The holding company, Powell Duffryn Steam 
Coal Co., receives half the Welsh ordinary dividend, 
and two-thirds (that is, £256,667) of the Powell Duffryn 
Associated distribution, so that its total income amounts 
to £266,340. The balance available for ordinary dividends 
is £229,203, against £298,519, equivalent to 6 per cent., 
against 7.7 per cent., and the distribution is cut from 
74 to 6 per cent. In the past few months the outlook 
for colliery companies has much improved. Output is at a 
higher rate than a year ago, and prices are hardening. 
The Powell Duffryn group, it is true, is closely concerned 
with the export trade, but here, too, prospects are brighter. 
At the current price of 16s. 43d., the Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal {1 ordinary stock units yield £7 6s. 8d. per 
cent. 


* * * 


African and Eastern Offer.—Simplification and con- 
solidation of the group’s structure has recently been an 
important part of Lever Brothers and Unilever policy. The 
company has this week made an offer of exchange for all 
the share capital of African and Eastern, which is now only 
a holding company. Its irregular profits record, its close 
dependence on the profits of United Africa (20 per cent. of 
whose capital it owns), and the absence of any ordinary 
dividend in 1938-39, would make any exchange offer pecu- 
liarly difficult to devise, but shareholders cannot complain 
that they are being ungenerously treated. The terms of 
exchange are summarised below, the market values being 
those shown in the circular to shareholders: — 
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There can be no dispute concerning the preference stock, 
for the dividend remains unchanged. The 94 per cent. 
dividend which would be receivable by African and Eastern 
12 per cent. non-cumulative preferred ordinary share- 
holders (assuming Lever’s ordinary dividends remain at 
10 per cent.) compares with distinctly variable payments 
in the past, while the advantage of the exchange to African 
and Eastern ordinary stockholders (whose only dividends 
in the past ten years have been 7} per cent. in 1936-37 
and 11 per cent. in 1937-38) is still more evident. On the 
basis of market values, however, the effective premium 
offered to African and Eastern preferred ordinary is greater 
than for the ordinary capital. An endeavour has apparently 
been made to strike a balance between market valuations 
and earnings prospects. The main impression is that the 
scheme exhibits great generosity to African and Eastern 
shareholders. Assuming full exchanges, Lever 5 per cent. 
preference capital will be increased by £360,000, or 18 per 
cent., and the ordinary capital by about £1,784,000, or 15 
per cent. Since the offer, the market has naturally marked 
African and Eastern shares up and Lever shares down. 
Perhaps the terms will be the more. a le to both 
parties in view of the intimation that Lever and Unilever 
profits for the year to date are higher than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. 


* * * 


hens eee Outlook.—After the worst 
in company’s experience, Bleachers’ Association 
stockholders could hardly expect optimistic pronounce- 
ments from Sir Alan Sykes at last week’s meeting. The 
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fall of 27 per cent. last year in the export of bleached piece 
goods to which Sir Alan referred, came as a heavy blow 
to a concern which is so largely dependent on the export 
market. The difficulty of obtaining a level of profitable 
operations has, indeed, compelled the postponement of 
any decision regarding the capital reorganisation scheme. 
Adequate revenues for the Association depend upon an 
improvement in international trade in those markets 
which still remain open. Meanwhile, the Cotton Industry 
(Reorganisation) Bill has introduced into the equation a 
further unknown, on the effects of which Sir Alan was 
necessarily non-committal. The directors recommend that 
the policy of eliminating redundant plant should be 
continued by a draft on general reserve. The concentration 
of work on the more efficient plant is also reflected in this 
year’s transfer of £100,000 from reserve to writing down 
the share values in subsidiaries in cases where business 
has been transferred to other works. But stockholders, 
though appreciative of these efforts, will share Sir Alan’s 
scepticism regarding their sufficiency. Increased co- 
operation within the cotton industry is inspiring a new 
degree of confidence, but government assistance is still 
necessary to regain those markets which have not passed 
completely beyond recall. For example, the recent tariff- 
quota agreement between Great Britain and India should 
increase exports to India. There may also be a further 
improvement in the African market. So far, at least, the 
Association’s turnover shows a token improvement this 
year, but full recovery lies far distant. 


* * * 


Warner’s Radio and Electric Questions .—Warner’s 
Radio and Electric, Limited, was formed in December, 
1935, to take over a retail wireless business. Some 120,000 
6 per cent. cumulative 10s. preference shares were issued at 
par, and 240,000 ordinary shares of 1s. at 100 per cent. 
premium, by a prospectus dated December 14, 1935. This 
showed an extremely rapid jump in profits of the vendor’s 
business from £6,470 for approximately twelve months to 
September, 1933, and £8,268 for the following year, to 
£24,782 for the year to September, 1935. Subsequently 
the new company’s published reports showed net profits 
of £45,847 for the year to September, 1936, and £52,910 
for the following six months. A further £55,000 of ordinary 
capital was issued to ordinary shareholders at 100 per cent. 
premium in February, 1937. On March 16, 1938, a reso- 
lution for voluntary liquidation was passed, and a petition 
for compulsory winding-up failed a few days later. The 
report of the joint liquidators contains several unwelcome 
features. The approximate statement of affairs issued by 
the directors showed an amount due from subsidiaries 
estimated to produce £60,000; for the most part, however, 
a substantial deficiency will be shown. Further, a pre- 
ferential claim of £15,500 due for income tax was dis- 
cussed with the Inland Revenue, and the liquidators have 
reached agreement with the authorities that the company 
had, in fact, made no profits during the whole of its 
existence. Since dividends totalling £45,921 had been 
paid, the liquidators have entered into proceedings against 
the directors for the recovery of the amounts paid. These 
claims are now sub judice, and no comment can be offered 
upon the case. But although shareholders cannot hope for 
any return from the liquidation, they will doubtless derive 
satisfaction from the knowledge that the apparent difference 
between the results shown in the company’s published 
reports and the contention of the liquidators is to be 
decided in Court. 

* * * 


Anglo-Dutch Plantations.—Last year’s results of 
this large commodity ucer conform broadly to what 
was expected in view of the impact of rapidly falling prices 
and increasing restriction of output. Al these fluctu- 
ations in prices and output have been cushioned to some 
extent by the relative stability of tea prices and quota re- 
leases, the company’s gross and net profits are each 
approximately halved. The following table shows that the 
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proportionate fall in net profits has only been achieved by 
a striking cut in the depreciation provision : — 
ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
Years ended December 31st 


1936 1937 1938 
] £ £ £ 

Total receipts ...........scccccsees 562,817 674,342 372,367 
Depreciation Saadibsemenadenenatinan 206,879 194,746 118,046 
Debenture interest ............ 41,909 39,565 37,080 
Other expenses ...........cse000. 57,237 25,741 18,619 
PUNE EE eciccscsccccoccsceccs 20,000 85,000 33,000 
Ordinary Stock— 

Earned Piciehanandneneeseendusasen 234,756 329,291 165,622 

Pe titlin lh ccnestieatiidanndtiniads 210,000 270,000 150,000 

BPI (G5) accacerescesapsecscen 8-1 11-7 5:7 

UT TIED snciUicstecasedateioncans 7 9 5 
General reserve ........ccscessees 50,000 50,000 25,000 
Carry forward  ..........cscceees 57,565T 66,856 57,477 


t After crediting £2,035 profit on sale of an investment. 


Tea accounted for 42 per cent. of total profits, but yielded 
21 per cent. less than in 1937, since the increased quota 
did not suffice to offset a decline in the selling price of 
0.72d. per Ib., coupled with a modest rise in costs of pro- 
duction. Rubber profits, which accounted for 31 per cent. 
of the 1938 total, were equivalent to only 40 per cent. of 
the previous year’s figure, and prospects for 1939 suggest 
no improvement, since the firmer price of the commodity 
is offset by the omission this year of a forward sale con- 
tract which assisted the 1938 results. Moreover, the rate of 
quota release for the first nine months of 1939 is slightly 
below the average of last year. The accounts also reflect a 
heavy decline in the profitability of sisal and tapioca. The 
reduction in the depreciation provision, upon which com- 
ment is made in the auditor’s report, can only be judged 
in the light of the liberality of past appropriations and of 
the large annual replanting programmes. At 22s. 103d. the 
shares appear fairly generously priced; at least the imme- 
diate return of £4 7s. 3d. per cent. is asking a good deal 
of recovery possibilities in primary commodities over the 
next eighteen months. 
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The Week’s Company Profits.—This week our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 98, 
again contains 46 companies for which comparable figures 
are available. Net profits of these concerns are £2,388,000, 
against £2,604,000, a decrease of 8 per cent., while aggre- 
gate net profits of the 1,495 companies reporting in 1939 
to date are 84 per cent. lower, or £197,758,000 against 
£215,906,000. The week’s results are discussed in pre- 
ceding Notes and on page 79 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 84 of this 
issue. The meeting of Bleachers’ Association is discussed 
on page 76. At the meeting of Imperial Bank of Iran, 
Sir Henry McMahon declared that the fall in discounts 
and advances, due partly to completion of the Trans- 
Iranian Railway, left the bank with liquid assets which 
could be employed in the country’s other internal activities. 
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Mr B. W. Bloomer informed shareholders of Trust Com. 
pany of London and Scotland that the trust had recently 
increased its holdings in British industrial securities. At the 
meeting of The Metal Box Company, Mr F. N. Hepworth 
dealt with the year’s factory extensions and re-equipment at 
Newcastle, Hull and Carlisle. Mr H. C. R. Williamson in- 
formed shareholders of Lobitos Oilfields that during the 
year eight producing wells at Lobitos and 38 at El Alto had 
been completed. At the meeting of Amglo-Ceylon and 
General Estates, Sir Edward Rosling pointed out that the 
company’s policy in recent years had been to obtain the 
crop from the smallest possible area, to rest other areas 
and reduce cultivation costs accordingly. Mr G. Dent 
informed shareholders of Odlsson’s Cape Breweries that 
in the past year new markets had been found for the com- 
pany’s products. At the meeting of Hovis, Ltd., Mr A. H. 
Dence made a plea for Government storage of flour rather 
than wheat for national defence purposes. Mr T. Walton 
informed shareholders of British Glues and Chemicals that 
the increased demand for the company’s feeding stuffs and 
fertilisers has offset the fall in prices of its other products. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
JULY 18 JULY 20 


Tus week the market has passed 
through a variety of moods, all induced 
by political factors, but which on 
balance have resulted in only minor 
changes. Monday saw a fresh decline, 
which was heaviest in the gilt-edged 
section, followed by greater cheerful- 
ness on Tuesday on reports of an 
Anglo-Soviet pact. Towards mid-week 
the market recovered its balance, for 
disillusionment over the agreement with 
Russia and belief that the Danzig ques- 
tion is less acute for the time being 
tended to counteract each other. Prices 
and turnover have thus ended up more 
or less where they began, with some 
return to dulness. 

Gilt-edged throughout the week were 
more sensitive than industrials to 
changes in political sentiment. Monday 
began heavily under the influence of the 
failure of the L.C.C. loan. Slight falls 
were widespread, though they did not 
usually exceed 4, losses were 
more ps wiped one next day in a 
wave of optimism owing the report 
that an Anglo-Soviet agreement was 
near the point of being signed. This 
hope was soon damped down, but in the 
absence of further alarms from Danzig 
prices recovered, and during the rest of 
the week movements were within narrow 


limits. Among home corporations the 
process of adjustment continued; the 
new scrips began badly under the lead 
of the new L.C.C. loan, but tended to 
improve as the week went on. Among 
Dominions stocks, New Zealand issues 
recovered after early weakness. Foreign 
bonds made a mixed showing, European 
issues improving after a bad start, 
though Danzig bonds, of course, re- 
mained depressed on threats of default. 
Far Eastern issues, on the other hand, 
began fairly steadily, and then lost 
ground. There was little of interest in 
South American bonds. 
* 

Home rails began in subdued fashion 
On consideration of Mr Marchbank’s 
warning of a 50s. minimum wage de- 
mand, but there was soon some recovery 
on hopes of good traffics to conclude 
the half-year. In mid-week they again 
tended to be dull, and then revived on 
the satisfactory traffics. On the comple- 
_— of the ae year, London 

ransport “C” was heavy. Foreign 
so Oo oeamrrs os 

ustrials provided a pale reflection 
of the gilt-edged market. Business re- 
mained on a small scale, though the 

2 became rather better towards 
mid-week. Price movements were un- 
exciting, with a few individual excep- 
tions. The tendency among iron and 
steel shares was uncertain. Slight losses 
on Monday were followed by some re- 
covery, with a return to indefinite con- 
ditions in mid-week. Coal shares were 
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dull but quite steady, while engineering 
issues made a mixed showing. The same 
uncertainty was shown in the electrical 
equipment section, where movements 
were diverse and unimportant. Motor 
shares were sensitive to the week’s 
changes in mood. Aircraft issues 
hardened after a poor start. Textiles 
were not typical of the rest of the 
market and showed few signs of im- 
provement until mid-week. Breweries 
were somewhat erratic, for although they 
shared in Tuesday’s recovery, their 
gains were not in all cases held. The 
tobacco leaders improved towards the 
middle of the week. Provision and cater- 
ing issues were more cheerful once 
Monday’s dullness had been shaken off, 
and stores shares also became steadier 
after a weak beginning. In the miscel- 
laneous section, the chief movements 
were the adjustments between African 
and Eastern and Lever Brothers prices 
on the share offer. 


* 


Oil shares were easier on Monday, 
Anglo-Iranian and Canadian Eagles 
declined fractionally, while the United 
British Ojilfields announcement ad- 
versely affected Trinidad issues. On 

Continental support and 
better political news i a firmer 


favoured. In mid-week market went 
ahead further. In the rubber share 
market, the political situation and 
absence of a lead from the commodity 
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firm West African market, Ashanti were 
a bright feature. Among diamonds, De 
Beers deferred were in demand in mid- 
week, while the trend in silver and tin 
gave a firmer tendency to base metal 
issues. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 








INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
Total 
1939 ; Da 
Bargainst/ 749% | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
une 30; 5,140 | 7,220 | 77:2 117-9 
uly 3} 4,920 7,385 76:4 117-5 
» 4 4515 6,550 | 77-2 117°8 
” 5 4,645 6,120 | 77-3 117°8 
* 4,335 6,870 | 77°8 117°8 
193. 
High.. 88-0 123-5 
Mar. 10 | Jan. 3 
Low... 73° 114-9 


ee SE | Ree eee 
$ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. *° july 1, 
1935 = 100. +1938 = 100, 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A fall of 1.6 points on the week to 
Tuesday, July 4, 1939, is shown by the 
Actuaries’ price index of 160 industrial 
equities. At that date, the index stood 
at 60.2 compared with 61.8 a week 
before and 64.9 a month before. Thus 
the average yield has risen to 5.77, 
against 5.63 and 5.40 respectively. A 
ey of the separate indices is given 

low :— 


Prices | 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 




















Group (and No. — 
of Securities) June | June July | High 
6, 27, 4, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Insurance (10). | 113-1 | 111°8 | 109-4 116-8 
Air. mfg. (5)t.. 84:0 | 74:2 71:9 | 96:7 
Bldg. mats. (6) 69:°4| 65:9] 62:8 76:6 
Coal (8) ......+. 83:2} 80°5| 78:1); 83:6 
Elec. mfg. (13) | 119-8 | 116:3 | 113-8 | 128-6 
Home rails (4) 48-6 42:9 40:'8 | 49:2 
Stores, etc. (18) | 59:8 | 56-9 55:1 | 60-9 
~~ Dec. 30, 1938 = 100 
Yield (%) 
—__—_————| Price 
is) ae ae Le | ee 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Insurance ...... 3°79 | 3°84 | 3°93 | 105°7 
Aircraft mfg... 9-35 | 10-62 | 10:94 | 71:9 
Bidg. mats...... 7:09 | 7:47 | 7:80| 62:8 
CE cinsadittbons 6:34 | 6:46 6:37| 74:0 
Elec. mfg. ..... 5-56 | 5°73 | 5°88 | 111-9 
Home rails .... 0:34 0:39 | 0:40 29°5 
Stores, etc. ... 5°32 | 5-54) 5:71 | 50-6 








New York 


AFTER the week-end’s nervous tension, 
Wall Street opened quietly. Copper 
stocks, however came in for some atten- 
tion, while steels were not affected by 
the lower percentage activity. In the 
bond market, gilt-edged tended to sag, 
but corporate issues were generally firm. 
Tuesday was a holiday. In mid-week, 
better political mews and the trade 
report of the Department of Com- 
merce imparted a more optimistic tone, 
the Dow Jones industrial average im- 
proving from 131.93 at the close on 
Monday to 133.68 on Wednesday. The 
Iron Age reports steel mill activity this 
week at 40 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 54 per cent. last week. The 
decline is partially due to the holiday 
on Tuesday. 


By ner oa ee Statistics 
Company, Inc., ew we print 
the following index figures of Amcrican 
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values calculated on  closin j 
(1926 = 100). ee 

















1939 | 
ed June | June July 
Low | High 21, 28, | : 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| 12 | 4 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 92-8 (114-5 |100-2°| 96-7 97-3 
32 Rails ...... 23-6 | 32-5 | 25-4 | 24-4 24-7 
40 Utilities .. | 77-8 | 88-3t 84-4 | 81-9 | 82-9 


419 Stocks ... | 79-3 | 95-6 | 85-7 | 82:8 | 83-3 

Av. yield* ... |4:34% 3-31% 4°13%|4-35% 429% 

coraeiiemiaty esl MUMS MONE ca lel OS oi sia 
* 50 Common Stocks. t March 8th. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 
June 29 | June 30 July 1 Iuly 3 “Tuly 4) July 5 


men —, | 
104°3 | 105-1 | 106-2 | 106-4 | (a) | 108-4 
| } 


{ 








1939 High: 130°3 January 4th. Low: 98°8 
April 8th. 


ToTraL DEALINGS IN New YorK 








Stock Exchange Curb 
Shares 
ee Oe er 
Shares Bonds » 
000s | $000’s 000’s 
June 29 820 6,260 140 
>» 30 600 5,740 94 
July 1* 190 1,500 28 
. = 240 2,530 40 
» 4 (a) (a) (a) 
ane 350 4,110 60 





a5 * Two-Hour Session rs 
(a) Closed for Independence Day 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 

June July June July 

, 6, 29, 6, 

1939 1939 1939 1939 

1. Rails and Shell Union... 107g 1012 

Transport pore Vac... 1138 I1i2 

eee. Se 2ee Stan, Oil Nef 4055 4124 
’ 0. 4 2 

Ches.& Ohio 31. 3234 Texas ......... 35 3612 


x 211g 
Illinois Cent. 105g 114) 6. Manufacturing 
x i 3 3, 
Northern Pac. 712 754 BEI snnnnsse- oie yl 
Pennsylv. R... 1618 1654) Fiec Autolite 29 303 
Southern Pac. 11'¢ 125°|Gen. Motors 413g 
: Rly. 135g 1454| Nash Kelvntr. 57g 
Union Pac.... 94 95 ; irpin 181> 21 
Greyhound... 1753 1754 Doane AR 63 6714 
United Aircft. 3412 355g 
2. Utilities and Allied Cheml. 16614 163 
Communications Dupont ...... 146 15012 
Am.W’works.. 853 87,|Un. Carbide.. 7314 7512 
Col Gas SEL. 7534 2014) Alle Costner 3 33, 
El Bond & Sh’ 7" Me West’hseElec, 9112 96 
NatPwr&Lt. 75g 712 eee ae S 9512 
Pac rig ti #302 30 -2|Int. Harvester 5414 55 
Pub Serv N.J. 3634 373,|Johns Manvie 70 
J. 36%4 3708\Am. Radiator 115s 12 
United Corp.. 214 21,4 —— 631° 601 
Un. Ges tap. 1200 12041 FT Case & Co. 7314 73 
. Tel. ... 15612 16078 Glidden 1614 161 
Inter.Tel.For. 614 614 ae 4 4 
Westn. Union 171g 1814|Celanese of A. 20% > 
Radio ......... 55g 57g —- Kdk. 160 16 


eocescece 4012 4154 
3. Extractive and 20th Cen. Fox 19 = 1812 
Metal 


Am, Rol. Mill 12 131g|5: Retall Trade, ete. 


Beth. Stee! ... 5134 531) Mont. Ward.. 4734 4973 
Republic St... 1334 15 |Sears Roebck. 7354 75 
U.S. Steel ... 441g 461g! Woolworth ... 4513 4634 
U.S. Steel Pf. 106 107 | Nat. Biscuit... 2653 2678 
Am. Metal... 30  2919| Nat. Dairy... 15 1554 
Am. Smelting 391g 40 |Am. Tob. B... 8234 8354 
Anaconda ... 2134 2414) Nat. Distillers 2512 25 
ara i, Se 

nt. eée 8 8 

Kennecott..... 3133 327,|°° Fimance 

U.S. Smelt.... 50 48 |Comcl. Credit 441g 441, 
Phillips Petr.. 331g 327g!'Com. Inv. Tr. 4812 5014 


*xd 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Cintas. SES Bn ie 
ee versions oney 
July 8, 1938 iit £ 
To the Public...... il 
To Shareholders... 46,812 46,812 
By S.E. Introduc. 597,500... 645,775 
By Permis. to Deal 318,995... 832,637 
Savi Certs. six 

-— to June 30, 

Nessosioctereds Dr. 150,000 Dr. 150,000 
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Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Yeai to date £ 
1939 (New Basis)... 80,704,495 76,034,414 
1938 (New Basis)... 203,445,482 187,027,429 


1939 (Old Basis) ... 51,150,867 47,500,788 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 154,885,609 139,417,651 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Cowntries 
Year to date 


£ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 49,666,074 24,187,336 2,181,004 
1938 (New Basis) 145,602,253 38,995,947 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) 31,340,697 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 121,073,526 15,945,001 2,399,124 

Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 42,250,865 4,463,741 29,319,808 
1938 (New Basis) 128,250,392 9,090,409 49,686,628 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,293,921 1,988,459 9,218,408 
1938 (Old Basis) 118,510,223 3,897,496 17,009,932 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“ New Basis ” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Silentbloc, Ltd.—Issue of 250,000 
2s. ordinary shares at 4s. 6d. Makers of 
anti-vibration devices. Net assets, 
£130,754. Profits after depreciation, 
years to May 31: 1937, £39,619; 
1938, £39,725; 1939, £45,111. Lists 
closed 9.5 a.m. July 4th. Over-sub- 
scribed. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Rugby Portland Cement.—This 
company has placed privately for cash 
at par £50,000 44 per cent. first mort- 
gage debenture stock, ranking pari passu 
with the £400,000 stock already issued. 


BONUS SHARES 


Distillers Company.—It is pro- 
posed to capitalise part of reserve and 
issue a capital bonus of 2 ordinary 
shares for £5 ordinary stock held. 


RESULT OF ISSUES 


London County Council Loan.— 
Underwriters have been left with 
94 per cent. of the £7,500,000 34 per 
cent. stock, 1954—59, at 96}. 


Wessex Electricity Company.— 
Underwriters have been left with 
90 per cent. of the issue of £1,500,000 
3} per cent. stock, 1954-59, at 96. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


B.A. Collieries, Ltd.—Particulars 
of issue of £600,000 54 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock. Redeem- 
able at par by 1964 by drawings from 
1940, or after 1944 on notice up to 1949 
at 102, 1949-54 at 101, or thereafter 
at par. Acquired various collieries for 
£1,683,902 (£140,000 cash and 
1,543,902 £1 ordinary shares). Total 
assets, £2,242,700. Profits before 
depreciation, years to March 31: 
1937, £121,865; 1938, £135,065; 
1939, £147,326. Leadenhall Securities 
take issue at 99, or £98 9s. 4d. net. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
SOUTH AFRICAN BREWERIES report 
a satisfactory increase in profits, by £47,173 
to £676,815, though higher taxation pro- 
visions more than absorb this difference. 
The out-turn of tea by JOKAI (ASSAM) 
TEA for 1938 was 9,414,178 Ibs. against 
9,116,283 Ibs., but the average price per Ib. 
fell by nearly jd., and the dividend is 
reduced from 12} to 10 per cent. In common 
with most trusts, TRUSTEES CORP- 
ORATION report lower revenue for 1938-39. 
As the depreciation on the book value of 


(Continued on page 80). 
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of a satis ; 
ATED WEAVERS report an excellent new ordinary 6s. 8d. shares at 12s. 6d. Cash 


20 per cent. dividend is un 


company to r 
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Industry and Trade 


Still More Employment .—The official employment 
and unemployment returns for June provide further 
evidence of the rapid expansion of industrial activity in 
this country. The estimated number of insured persons 
aged 16 to 64 in employment (exclusive of agriculture) 
reached the all-time record of 11,969,000 on June 12th, 
an increase of 131,000 on the month and of 600,000 on 
the year. On the same date the number of registered 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 











Unemployment Employment 
Registered unemployed pommadonmemmanse 
aged 14 and over | 16-64 employed 
agriculture) Percentage (excl. agriculture) 
Date ot OS ET 
Toul ene ee) 
Index, 
“wholly ( > Number = 
adjusted anem = ture) ba ane 
Number for ployed variations 
mee 
te 00 1935 = 100, 000, % | 000 /|1935=100 
1 
= 1,339 66-1 1,091 9-5 11,706 112\, 
1938 
May 16 ...... 1,779 89-5 1,314 12-5 11,406 1091 
une 13 ...... 1,803 91-0 1,269 12°8 11,369 
uly 18 ...... 1,773 87-4 1,244 12-9 11,413 110 
Aug. 15 ...... 1,759 86-4 »262 12-7 11,447 110 
Sept. 12...... 1, 88 -6 1,324 12-9 11,429 110 
Cee. Ge éseces 1,781 87-6 1,409 12:5 11,455 110 
Nov. 14...... 89-6 5456 12-7 11,428 110 
Dec. a sonnte 1,831 91-9 1,474 12-7 11,452 110 
om. BD annene 2,039 93-0 1 14-0 ll 110 
WR. BD cosets 1,897 87-9 1,538 13-1 11,419 ill 
to 13 0000 1,727 84-6 l, 12-0 11,586 LL11, 
SE Wenaunts 1,644 81-5 »343 11-3 11,685 11219 
SD einess 1,492 74-7 1,234 10-3 11,838 113\9 
June 12 ...... 1,3 67-6 1,099 kee 11,969 115 


unemployed (inclusive of agriculture), at 1,350,000, was 
142,000 less than in May and 453,000 less than in June, 
1938. That the improvement cannot be attributed to 
seasonal influences is revealed by the movements of our 
adjusted indices of employment and unemployment. 
An examination of changes in unemployment between 
May and June by districts and industries shows that 
industrial production is advancing on a broad front 
and that the expansion is by no means confined to the 


trades on which defence expenditure is largely concen- 
trated. But although the official figure of total unemploy- 
ment is still 1,350,000, reports of local labour shortages 
are already coming to hand. 


* * * 


Conditions in the Furniture Trade.—The British 
Furniture Trades Joint Committee is to be congratulated 
on its investigation into working conditions in its trade, 
Too little is known about the habits and trends of the in- 
dustries working directly for the retail market and the re- 
port of this investigation provides an interesting account of 
some aspects of this section of industry. The London fumi- 
ture trade is characterised by the extreme complexity of its 
structure and by the small size of most of the working 
units. A firm may make all classes of furniture, it may 
concentrate on certain types, it may make parts for sale 
to other firms, it may specialise on certain processes such 
as machining or turning; it may work direct for the retail 
purchaser, for one of the large retail stores or for a whole- 
saler, and it may combine a number of these alternatives. 
There are very few public companies in the industry; many 
of the firms are family or one-man concerns, depending 
largely on personal contacts for their supplies and sales. 
From the 1930 Census of Production it has been estimated 
that 32,000 operatives, one-quarter of the total, were 
employed by 7,987 firms with 10 or fewer employees, aver- 
aging 4 per firm; a further 90,000 were employed in firms 
with 11 to 50 workers per firm. The complexity of the 
industry has been increased by the recent intrusion of mass 
production methods into what was at one time exclusively 
a craft. Most of the older men in the trade have been 
trained in the old style through apprenticeship, but since 
the war this system has largely disappeared and a number 
of the younger workers are to-day unskilled and could not 
be called craftsmen. One consequence, both of the change 
in technique and of the small size of the representative firm 
has been the difficulty of enforcing standard conditions 
throughout the industry. The influence of trade unions is 
restricted mainly to the older craftsman and one of the 
most valuable parts of this report is that which gives 
Statistics of wages and hours. It is there shown that while 





(Continued from page 79) 8 


investments is stated to be more than 


covered by the carry forward, it is clearly 
orily small amount. ASSOCI- 


increase in net profits, from £28,884 to 
£42,907, as a result of larger oa The 

changed. The 
first results of A. C. COSSOR, LTD., 
since the company became public, show 
total profits of £87,878 for 13 months to 
March 3lst last. Profits of EASTWOODS 
CEMENT have been maintained, and the 
12} per cent. dividend is repeated. A satis- 


factory recovery in profits is shown b ture i 
LOVELL AND CHRISTMAS, though n2 


ordinary dividend is being paid. Another 


t per cent., absorbing £35,820. Carry N 
forward, £22,062 (after £50,000 to reserve 
for additional exploration). In May 1938, 


March 31, 1938. To t ce, 
£24,343 (£27,126); £12,431 for deprecia- 
tion. Written off jigs, etc., £ 18,962 (£22,768); 
oe ee 65 on 
net 18 i i 
debit rwarde (les es 


td.—Net profit for 


yasaland ys. 1 
1938, £170,265 (£161,466). Working ¢x- 
penses, £114,439 


55,826 59,824). 


forward is maintained at £863. 


ding profit for 
33,906, agai 


18, 1936, to £5 ls. per £100 stock is declared. A first 


liquidator were £1,312,689, of which £35,351 
is final distribution now announced. 
South 


African 
for year to March 31, 1939, show profit, 


70). After deben- 


rt some increase in earnings Airscrew, L t ates 
HOMA OWEN & CO. , whose March 31, '1939, £31,689 (£22,414), To asian To _ depreciation, a 
trading profits are some £22,000 higher.  TeServes: Taxation, £14,000 (£7,000) ; a. te iacoree tax, £125,000 
No ordinary dividend is being) paid £5,000 (nil). Carry forward, £19,770 90. - To U.K. income tax, 000) ; 
UNITED BRITISH OILFIELDS O 3,665). Ordinary dividend increased  [490,000); N.D.C.,_ £37,500 (£35,000); 
TRINIDAD, since a large ision is mn 20 to 22$ per cent., on an or income tax reserve, £50,000 (nil). Ordinary 
required for exploration work. Total profits,  S@Pital increased by a capital bonus of  ‘ividend and bonus 22} per cent. tax free, 
however, are £1,664,761 against £1,233,443, 2° Per cent. a year ago 105,166 to i163 

British Burmah leum.—T Braithwai a“ 

te and rs.— 
MISCELLANEOUS — {or the 18 months to January 31,1939, Trading profit Ri She 31, 1939, 
United British Oilfields of Trinidad.  ~ ¥ 70 (against £75,765 for previous before depreciation, £66,932 ({46,491)- 
—Gross _ profits, 1938, 1,576,516 are ’ 4 904 £78,844). To Total income, 661 (£59,328). To de- 
1,192,747). General expenses, fi3osas: «= akine, [49,108 (C1 94) Pr ane Rothe (C15 sieeneet ‘re 
’ . . ~ AJ, > re- 
116,390). To tax and NDC, fideo aeerten from £1,500,000 to £750,000 by _ serve, ’ S808 (£13950, Ordinary dividend 
15,250). No ordinary dividend, “aga ting off 4s. on the 8s. shares. Meeting raised froma 2h (5S pee seme: Carry forwards 


against = July 24th. 


—Gross receipts 
101,642). Net revenue, 
Available _ balance, 


105,330 (£110,017). After debenture 1n- 
terest, and £15,685 for taxation, carry 


A.W. Second Stock Trust.—A second 
and final return of capital at the rate of 


bution of £182 per £100 was made on 
October 13, 1938. Assets dealt with by the 


Breweries.— Accounts 
after South African income tax, of £728,129 
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a substantial proportion of juveniles earn slightly more than 
the standard rates (as laid down by the London Cabinet 
and Upholstery Trades Working Rules), the great majority 
of adult workers earn very considerably less, and the work- 
ing hours are long and irregular. In spite of the rapid in- 
crease in the output of the trade, made possible by mass 
production, unemployment in London has been consistently 
above that of the average of other trades. The enforce- 
ment of some kind of standard piece rates and of work- 
ing hours would, it seems, be of great advantage to the 
majority of workers and would help to limit that type of 
competition which results from sweated labour. 


* * * 


Centenary of the R.A.S.E. Show.—In 1839 the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England held its first agri- 
cultural show in Windsor Park. Last week the Society 
staged its centenary show in the same place. In the inter- 
vening hundred years the application of the Society’s motto 
—Practice with Science—has assisted in two revolutions 
in British agriculture, initiated in each case by economic 
depressions—those of 1874-95 and of 1929-34. Indeed, 
the progress and application of agricultural science has now 
become so important that much of the work with which the 
Society was originally concerned has been taken over by 
the State. Soil analyses, seed purity, research into diseases 
among farm animals and plants, the improvement of live- 
stock, the testing of farm machinery—these tasks are now 
the concern of the Agricultural Research Council. But the 
functions of the Society have not thereby been superseded, 
for although the conduct of fundamental research’ has 
become part of the State machinery, there is still a lament- 
able gap between the practices of the few progressive agri- 
culturists and those of the mass of farmers. The work of 
the Society is still needed in the interpretation of scientific 
knowledge into plain language and in hastening the spread 
of improved methods in British agriculture. 


* * * 


More and More Rayon.—The increase in the world 
production of rayon yarn and staple fibre has been unin- 
terrupted since the industry’s birth in the 1890’s. The 
figures for 1938 given in the bulletin Rayon Organon (New 
York) show a still further advance. 


RAYON YARN AND STAPLE FIBRE 

Per cent. increase 

over previous 
year 


Production 


Causes contributing to the heavy fall in the rate of increase 
in 1938 were the necessity for working off accumulated 
stocks of filament yarn, reduced world consumption of tex- 
tiles, and in the case of Japan, difficulties in obtaining 
supplies of wood pulp. The percentage of total production 
attributable to Japan and Germany continued to expand 
and there was a corresponding decline in the share of 
Great Britain and the United States. The figures for the 
six principal producing countries are as follows : — 


RAYON YARN AND STAPLE FIBRE 


% 
4 
19 


8 
15 
28 


289,940 22 341,925 19 287,485 
«+ 1,320,750 100 1,818,075 100 1,948,045 100 
* Including other countries 
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The continued increase in the combined shares of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan now makes them responsible 
for 91 per cent. of the world production of staple 
fibre and 46 per cent. of the filament yarn. The 
balance is inclining increasingly in favour of staple 
fibre, and the output of filament yarn in fact 
declined from 1,198,760,000 in 1937 to 990,245,000 Ibs. 
in 1938—the first fall recorded in 24 years. The 
decline was as heavy as 37 per cent. in Japan, and 
Germany was the only country to increase its produc- 
tion of yarn. The sectional decrease, however, was more 
than offset by a jump of 55 per cent. in the world produc- 
tion of staple fibre from 619,315,000 lbs. in 1937 to 
957,800,000 in 1938. The effort to provide substitutes for 
cotton and wool undoubtedly underlies the increase in 
rayon production in Japan, Germany and Italy and the 
figures of consumption per head indicate the measure of 
their success. In Germany rayon production per head was 
6.1 Ibs., in Japan 4.8, in Italy 3.8, in Great Britain 2.4, 
and in U.S.A. 2.4 lbs. This expansion in production has 
been accompanied by a marked decrease in the world trade 
in rayon piece-goods, although overseas trade in rayon 
yarns has increased. To some extent this has resulted from 
Japanese and Italian shipments to China, but apart from 
this factor there remains a definite tendency towards the 
purchase of yarn in preference to piece-goods. Unfortu- 
nately, Britain has not shared in this improved trade for 
rayon yarns, which is concentrated on countries where 
prices are artificially supported or subsidised. 


* * * 


Revised Milk Bill.—The Milk Industry (No. 2) 
Bill is an interim measure, which will continue until 
October, 1940, the subsidies for the cheap milk schemes, 
for the payment of premiums on quality milks and for 
ensuring to the Marketing Boards minimum prices for milk 
sold for manufacture into butter or cheese. In these re- 
spects the revised Bill follows closely the terms of its 
defunct predecessor, except that the guaranteed price for 
milk sold for manufacture into butter has been raised by 
3s. in the summer half-year and by 5s. in the winter half- 
year; the guarantee will now come into force if the whole- 
sale price of butter falls below 115s. per cwt. in the 
summer and 125s. per cwt. in the winter. The Bill con- 
tains no reference either to pasteurisation or to the reorga- 
nisation of the distributive side of the milk trade, but pre- 
sumably it is hoped that these matters will be dealt with 
before the expiry of the eighteen months for which this 
Bill provides. 


Redundant Cotton Looms.—In anticipation of a 
safe passage through Parliament of the Cotton Industry 
(Reorganisation) Bill, the leaders of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association have been considering a draft scheme 
for eliminating surplus looms. It is estimated that at present 
there are approximately 480,000 looms in the weaving in- 
dustry, of which 60,000 are considered to be redundant. 
The proposals are similar to those in the spinning branch 
of the industry. A Surplus Looms Board will be set up 
which will have power to purchase redundant machinery 
and buildings for a period of three years. The looms 
will be acquired by voluntary agreement. There will be an 
advisory committee, composed of six persons to be 
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appointed by the Board of Trade, which will assist the Looms 
Board. The trade unions will have representation. The pro- 
posed annual levy will be 1d. per inch reed space for each 
loom. It is estimated that the average width of cotton 
looms is around 43 ins., so that on this basis the annual 
cost for a weaving shed of 1,000 looms would be approxi- 
mately £180 a year. The scheme has already been con- 
sidered by the Central Committee of the Manufacturers 
Association and draft copies have been sent out to the nine- 
teen affiliated local associations which are in membership 
with the official employers’ organisation. The local com- 
mittees will discuss the proposals without delay so that no 
time will be lost in submitting the scheme in its final form 
and receiving the trade’s support. As soon as the Reorgani- 
sation Bill is placed on the Statute Book, application can 
be made to proceed with the redundancy scheme. 


* * * 


Supplies of Tin.—One year after the inception of the 
buffer pool, the London price of standard cash tin has 
reached £230 per ton, the higher limit set by the pool 
agreement. As a result the pool has begun to sell its 
holdings and the price has not so far exceeded this limit. 
The market is at present dependent on the pool for 
a considerable proportion of its requirements ; shipments 
of tin in the first five months of this year totalled 54,000 
tons, while absorption is estimated at 64,000 tons. The 
increase in the export quota from 40 per cent. to 45 per 
cent. of the basic tonnages will supply some of the 
deficiency, but at the present level of consumption 
supplies will still be some 1,750 tons per month short. 
Consumers’ stocks are believed to be below normal, 
and visible stocks declined from 32,920 tons at the end 
of May to 28,851 tons at the end of June, according to 
the estimates of Messrs A. Strauss and Company, Ltd. 
Further, the Sino-Japanese War is diminishing the 
supplies of tin from China, the principal contributor 
outside the regulation scheme. A further increase in 
export quotas for the producers inside the scheme is 
therefore not unlikely in the last quarter of the year, 
and there is considerable pressure toward such an 
increase in production. The reduced output during the 
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last year has affected the profits of the mining companies 
and given rise to serious problems over the surplus of 
labour; further, there has been in recent weeks a sub. 
stantial rise in the premiums for high quality tin, the sup. 
plies of which are uncomfortably small. 


* * * 


Setback in Freight Rates.—The improvement 
in freight rates noticeable in April and May has proved 
short-lived. As a result, partly, of the growing inter- 
national tension, tramp shipping rates suffered a setback 
in June, reflected in the fall of The Economist indices 
shown below :— 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 
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As the next table shows, the downward movement in freight 
rates between May and June was fairly widespread. 
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The latest reports indicate that the freight markets 
remain depressed and that there is little hope for an early 
improvement. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Tue latest reports from industrial 


centres point to a further expansion in 
the activity of numerous industries, The 
demand for iron and steel, if anything, 
is still increasing, but it appears to be 
becoming more difficult to obtain full 
deliveries. The production of tinplates 
was reduced towards the end of June, 
as a result of an industrial dispute. The 
coal-mining industry continues to show 
improvement compared with a year ago. 
The cotton and wool textile trades re- 
main active and the latter has i 
been asked for substantial offers of 
tops by the Government. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— The steady demand for 
all grades of industrial steams is main- 
tained, and outputs are being readily 
absorbed. The requirements of public 
utility undertakings are at summer 
levels, and demands for slacks are easily 
met. Household coal is steady, and 
quota restrictions are keeping stocks 
within reasonable compass. There is a 
distinct improvement in the call for 
coke, particularly blast-furnace qualities. 
—— business is fairly brisk. On 

mpt account it is not easy to obtain 
all trebles, doubles and singles needed 
for shipments. Supplies are largely go- 


Newcastle- on - Tyne. — Demand 
from abroad for North-East coals is not 
SO persistent as a few weeks ago, but the 
market is steady and collieries have 
booked substantial contract business. 
Durham unscreened steam and gas coal 
offers more freely but coking grades are 
firm, and apart from small parcels this 
class of fuel cannot be obtained from 
this area until the end of the year. 
Northumberland steam classes are fairly 
steady but prompt loading turns for 
large coal are now available, Patent oven 
coke remains a very firm market in both 
the home and foreign section. 


* 


Glasgow.— The improvement of 
the Scottish trade is fully maintained, 
and the only dull feature is the house- 
hold trade. At the moment there is a 
lull in new export inquiry, but the 
majority of the collieries engaged in this 
trade have good contract orders in 
hand and in Fife in particular some 
pressure for supplies is now being ex- 
re in ~— a. the holidays. 

Position t thians is more 
comfortable from the buyers’ stand- 


» _ reflecti 
marked improvement in trade 
conditions. The week’s shipments again 
showed a good increase over the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 


Cardiff.— The volume of trade at 
the South Wales docks continues sub- 
stantially greater than in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Last week 
the shipments totalled 437,200 tons 
compared with 351,960 tons, and the 
effect of the improvement in recent 
weeks has been to bring the advancing 
total for the current year to within 
about 250,000 tons of that for the same 
period in 1938. A few small orders have 
been placed by Tunis and Algiers, and 
tenders have been submitted for the 
supply of between 200,000 and 300,000 
tons of large and through steam coals to 
the French State Railways. Otherwise 
export inquiries are less active than they 
were a few weeks ago, and stocks of 
second-class large steam coals are accu- 
mulating. Best large steams, sized coals, 
and duffs are comparatively scarce and 
very firm. There are only limited sup- 
plies of metallurgical and foundry coke 
available and there is still a good de- 
mand for patent fuel. The Customs 

visional clearances of cargoes for 
oreign destinations in June totalled 
1,400,890 tons, compared with 
1,230,105 tons in May, and with 
1,185,202 tons in June, 1938; and for 
the first half of the year 6,479,393 tons, 
compared with 6,666,156 tons i. we 
ye 

ort 
markets, the Coaling Depots, and 
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Canada and Newfoundland, and the 
decrease in the aggregate volume is due 
almost entirely to a drop of 580,000 
tons in shipments to France. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The demand for steel is 
still increasing, and for certain class 
of material deliveries are falling in 
arrear. Heavy basic billets are difficult 
to obtain, and reliance is being placed 
on imports to ease the position. Acid 
billets are fully taken up. Makers of 
strip and wire rods are heavily booked, 
and it is not easy to place full business 
in small steel bars. 

The most active feature of the iron 
market is hematite; the reduction of 5s. 
per ton from July 1st has brought in a 
good volume of business. Special 
qualities continue in strong demand, 
Foundry pig is rather more freely dealt 
in, but forge remains a dull market. 
Finished iron shows little change for 
the better. Common bars continue to be 
the best feature. 

The stabilisation of steel-making 
scrap prices until the end of October at 
their present figures is generally wel- 
comed. Heavy basic scrap is in short 
supply, but more imported material is 
becoming available and should ease the 
position to some extent. All other classes 
of steel are in firm request. Supplies of 
iron scrap are fairly adequate, and 
prices are unchanged. 

* 


Middlesbrough.—Whilst the pro- 
ducers of iron and steel in this area are 
successfully coping with the demand for 
material for Government purposes, they 
have been able to increase the shipments 
of manufactured steel during June by 
approximately 10,000 tons. This in- 
crease is chiefly in the export trade; 
the total quantity shipped during June 
from the Tees was 36,162 tons, against 
26,466 tons during the previous month. 
Pig iron shipments are down; the 
quantity shipped during June was 1,897 
tons, against 4,384 tons during May. 
The imports of ore during June 
amounted to 179,000 tons, which is 
practically equivalent to the quantity 
imported during the previous month. 

A feature is the large import of steel 
scrap; two large cargoes have arrived 
from America during June. In addi- 
tion, there has been an increase in the 
quantity of semi-manufactured steel im- 
ported, chiefly from the Continent; the 
intake in June amounted to 14,838 tons. 

There is little change in the Cleveland 
foundry pig iron trade, although there is 
a slight expansion in the demand from 
local foundries. East Coast hematite is 
in slightly better request and a cargo 
of about 1,300 tons has been despatched 
from the Tees to South Wales. All the 
basic pig iron produced is reserved for 
the steelworks locally and there is no 
surplus for the market. 

* 


Glasgow.— Pressure on the steel- 
makers has become intensified, users of 
any description of material being 
anxious to get deliveries before the holi- 
day closure. All plants are working at 
Capacity and despite that are unable to 
satisfy users. Shipyards on the Clyde- 
side are now absorbing heavy tonnages, 
and heavy calls are being made on the 
Steel makers by the many manufacturing 
industries in Glasgow and neighbour- 
hood which are a ee on 
work for the various de- 
partments. Supplies of semis are now 
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more readily available and scrap also is 
somewhat more plentiful, though still 
not sufficient for comfortable working. 
conditions. Sheetmakers in this district 
are experiencing what is probably the 
busiest time since sheet rolling was 
first established in Glasgow—largely 
on account of the large number of 
sheets for air-raid shelters. Export busi- 
ness in G. and C. sheets is expanding 
and considerable tonnages have been 
booked for different overseas markets. 

Makers of plant and engineers gener- 
ally in Glasgow, who have been very 
busy for months past, continue to re- 
ceive important contracts and have 
work on hand which ensures employ- 
ment for many months to come. 


* 

Cardiff.— Seasonal influences in 
the home market and international com- 
plications in the export trade have 
tended’ to reduce the volume of busi- 
ness in tinplates, but the commitments 
of manufacturers are large enough to 
keep works fully employed. In the week 
ended June 24th production under the 
pooling scheme equalled only 61.69 per 
cent. of capacity compared with 72.23 
per cent. the previous week, but the 
drop is attributed to the temporary 
suspension of work at 25 mills owing 
to an industrial dispute. The unexe- 
cuted orders amount to approximately 
4,600,000 boxes. The sheet trade is ex- 
ceptionally active, and the recent in- 
crease in the production of pig iron and 
steel ingots is being maintained. 

* 


News from Abroad.—The demand 
on international steel markets has ex- 
perienced another slight recession. The 
requirements of the peace industries in 
various countries are comparatively 
modest, whereas the armament in- 
dustries have recently covered their 
needs for some time ahead, but they will 
have to enter the market again sooner or 
later. The Dutch and Scandinavian con- 
sumers, for instance, are at present 
rather reluctant to add to their com- 
mitments. The Far Eastern trade is 
under the influence of the political un- 
easiness, and certain far off countries 
which were some time ago anxious to 
place large orders so as to be covered 
in case of political complications are 
now saturated. 

The decline in business has had a 
slightly depressing effect on prices 
which, however, will scarcely undergo a 
major reduction so long as steelworks 
are occupied for about four months 
ahead. Rebates on official prices are 
granted, although on limited quantities, 
for merchant bars, sections, hot and 
cold rolled strips and galvanised sheets 
to the extent of 4s. to 7s. per ton. This 
development is a little disturbing as the 
granting of rebates often undermines 
the confidence of consumers, who had 
recently become used to paying official 
prices. A more favourable situation has 
been maintained for semi-products, 
plates and castings. A further additional 
quota for the import of semis into 
Great Britain, which was expected for 
some time, has not yet been allocated. 

It has now been suggested to t 
Steel Cartel that the accounts period 
should not be extended beyond June 
30th as was originally intended in 
order to give certain partners of the 
Steel Cartel an opportunity of adapting 
their deliveries to the quotas. A peculiar 
situation has arisen mainly because 
Great Britain has on the one hand sub- 
stantially increased her purchases from 
other Cartel groups, and has on the 
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other hand not utilised her export 
quotas, particularly for sheets. Conse- 
quently several Continental groups will 
have to pay substantial fines for having 
exceeded their quotas, but it is hoped 
that the attitude of the British group 
will facilitate a reasonable settlement. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—The general 
Position of the market has shown little 
change. Trade expansion has been im- 
peded by the political tension. The 
latest unemployment returns are en- 
couraging, the decrease on the month 
for cotton operatives being 4,522, with 
a decrease on the year of 91,931. Only 
minor fluctuations have occurred in raw 
cotton prices. The uncertainty as to the 
export subsidy in the United States still 
causes confusion. The American Gov- 
ernment’s estimate of the area under 
cotton, due on Saturday, is expected to 
be about 25,500,000 acres. 

A feature of the yarn market has been 
the decision of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation to advance all prices of 
American ring qualities by 3d. per lb. 
Considerable sales were arranged just 
before the advance took place. Satisfac- 
tion has been expressed at the renewal 
of the 42’s American weft price agree- 
ment for three months. Irregular buy- 
ing has occurred in Egyptian yarns. 
There has been more evidence of cloth 
buyers, especially in foreign outlets, re- 
sisting the recent advance in Man- 
chester prices. The higher quotations 
are due to the increased costs of pro- 
duction. Export demand has been at a 
low ebb. Only occasional orders have 
been booked for India. The home mills 
are suffering from over-production and 
an attempt is being made to organise 
curtailment of output. Further Gov- 
ernment contracts have been placed, 
but buying for the home trade has con- 
tinued quieter. 


Wool (Bradford) .— The War 
Office, through the British Wool Fede- 
ration in Bradford, has asked for new 
offers of tops from 46’s to 54’s quality, 
lower and slightly higher qualities being 
asked for than previously, due no doubt 
to the fact that the market in 50’s 
quality has been largely exhausted. 
There is also proof of this fact in that 
the Committee is prepared to consider 
offers of tops made from English wool. 
Offers had to be in last Thursday, 
and deliveries have to be completed by 
August 31st. 

In connection with the Whitsuntide 
order, the quality specified was 50's, 
and 174d. was the price at which con- 
tracts were accepted. So far as the latest 
order is concerned no mention is made 
of any price, although the Committee 
handling the business must be aware 
of what each quality is worth in the 
open market, as every topmaker offering 
supplies knows what is a fair market 
price. 

The new orders mean great activity 
among commission spinners and 
weavers in the West Riding. The pres- 
sure to deliver is so great that many 
firms are bound to encounter consider- 
able delay. Labour is very scarce; 
minders and piecers are only allowed to 
work 44 hours per week against 54 
during the Great War, and this is re- 
stricting output. There is a marked im- 
provement at the civilian end of the 
trade, and altogether the position in the 
wool textile world is very healthy. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF COTTON EXPORTS TO COUNTRY 
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GOVERNMENT AID NEEDED TO RECAPTURE TRADE 


SIR ALAN SYKES’ REVIEW OF TRADE OUTLOOK 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of Bleachers’ Association, 
Limited, was held at the registered office, Blackfriars House, Man- 
chester, on Friday, the 30th ultimo. 

Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the chairman) presided. 

Before dealing with the accounts the chairman referred to the 
recent death of Mr Joseph Thwaites, who had been a director of the 
Association since 1927. Mr Thwaites had been associated with the 
company throughout the whole of his business career and had also 
taken an active part in the commercial life of his native town of 
Bolton. His experience and valued help would be missed very much 
by the directors. 

In comparing the balance sheet with that for the previous year, 
the chairman referred to the reduction in the value of land, build- 
ings, machinery, etc., which he explained to be due to the writing 
down of the value of assets which had ceased to be productive, and 
which had involved the transfer of £50,000 from the general reserve 
fund. 

Shares in subsidiary companies showed a decrease against last 
year of £115,400, which was almost entirely accounted for by the 
transfer of £100,000 from the general reserve fund to be written off 
the value of shares in subsidiary companies, the business of which 
had been transferred to other works. 

Advances to subsidiary companies were nearly £122,000 less than 
last year, a reduction due to the diminished requirements of the 
subsidiary companies for working capital in consequence of the 
serious diminution in trade and the concentrations which had been 
effected. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the amount brought for- 
ward from last year’s accounts was £187,360. The trading profits 
available after deducting sundry charges and interest, and after 
charging £157,009 for repairs and maintenance and including a sum 
of £15,000 transferred from tax reserve account, amounted to 
£190,411. 

Against this were charges for directors’ fees, depreciation and 
debenture interest, a total of £243,599, so that the profits were 
£53,187 short of the sum required to pay the debenture interest. 
This reduced the balance of profit and loss account to £134,172, 


which balance it was proposed to carry forward to the next year’s 
accounts. 


The chairman continued: — 

The results of the past year’s trading are more unfavourable than 
any which the Association has hitherto experienced, but, when you 
realise from the facts which I shall place before you how much the 
volume of our trade has shrunk, I think you will be inclined to share 
the view held by your directors that, in the circumstances, the results 
might well have been worse than they are. Although I am not bold 
enough to venture on prophecy in these difficult times, I can, at 
least, express the con“dent hope that, if world peace can be assured, 


the future can hardly fail to produce better results than those which 
we are now considering. 


GOVERNED BY EXPORT TRADE 


It must always be remembered that the Association was estab- 
lished on a trade of which fully four-fifths was for export and that 
our fortunes are inevitably governed, to a major extent, by the export 
trade. It is unfortunate in one way that the structure of the cotton 
industry, which has been on the lines of horizontal sectionalisation, 
although well adapted to conditions when we had little foreign com- 
petition to face, has not proved so readily adaptable to meet the 
fierce competition to which we are now exposed. It is unfortunate 
also, that we who work only on commission for the merchant dis- 
tributors, can do so little ourselves to influence the volume of trade 
upon which our well-being depends. The only contributions which 
we can make are to produce the highest quality of work at the 
lowest practieable price. The quality of our work is beyond ques- 


tion and our balance sheet shows that our prices are as low as they 
can be, unless we are now to present to the foreign consumer a 
portion of our capital with each order that we undertake. 

Before the war we used to sell abroad some two thousand million 
yards of bleached piece goods per annum. Even during the four 
years of the war our exports averaged more than 1,500 million yards 
per annum, and up to 1929 the quantity ranged from 1,200 to 1,500 
millions. Since 1931 there has been an almost continuous decline 
in our export trade and, last year, the exports of bleached piece 
goods were only just over 400 million yards—a figure equivalent to 
one-fifth of our pre-war foreign trade and less than one-third of 
our post-war exports up to 1931. Compared with 1937, the decrease 
last year was more than 27 per cent. 

The experience of the bleaching trade is not exceptional. Other 
sections of the cotton industry have suffered a similar decline in 
exports—some in greater and some in less degree—according to the 
extent and severity of the foreign competition they have had to meet 
or to the changes in public taste. 


SERIOUS DECLINE IN OUTPUT 


The decline in output has been so serious that we have been 
compelled to take drastic measures to meet it. You will have learned, 
from time to time, from our reports that we have been gradually 
concentrating production in our most efficient plants. By thus 
eliminating redundant plant, we have contributed a great deal to 
the stability of the bleaching trade and, at the same time, we have 
always endeavoured to maintain a fair and reasonable price for the 
services which we render to our customers. 

The policy which we have followed is that which the cotton 
industry has now decided to be the only policy upon which the trade 
can be reorganised—that is to say, the elimination of redundant 
plant and, thereafter, the establishment of a fair level of prices 
based on conditions of fuller employment for the plant in operation. 
Had we not pursued this policy ourselves, and had we allowed the 
bleaching trade to degenerate into the conditions of ruthless price 
cutting which have characterised other sections of the industry, I 
can confidently say that the results which we should have presented 
to you to-day would have been very much worse than they are. I do 
not believe that, if our prices had been reduced by uncontrolled 
competition to the point at which they resulted in an absolute loss 
of capital, our merchant customers would thereby have been enabled 
appreciably to increase the total volume of trade. 


ASSOCIATION'S CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


As you will have seen from our balance sheets in past years, and in 
the balance sheet now before you, we have taken steps to write down 
the value of those assets which have become non-productive, but I 
am sure you all must have realised that, eventually, this serious 
decline in the volume of our trade must entail the capital structure 
of the Association being brought into line with its productive capacity 
and earning power. This is a subject to which your directors have 
given the most careful consideration, but they feel that it is still 
too soon to reach a decision on a question of such far-reaching 
importance, 

It is not yet possible to assess the extent of the recovery in trade 
which we confidently anticipate would follow the removal of the 
existing state of international tension, nor is it possible to assess 
the advantages which may accrue to the industry from the Cotton 
Industry (Reorganisation) Bill which is now before Parliament. In 
such circumstances, it is impossible to reach any safe conclusions 
with respect to the future earning power of the Association and, in 
the absence of such knowledge, a rearrangement of capital at this 
juncture would involve serious risks. The opinion which your 
directors have formed in this matter is fully confirmed by the expert 
advice which they have obtained on the subject. In the meanwhile, 
I can only assure you that the matter will be kept constantly in view 
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d, for the time being, we must do what we can to achieve the 
st results with that portion of our trade which is left but the 
slume of which we can do so little ourselves to influence. 








NEED FOR GOVERNMENT AID 





Now that the cotton industry is practically united in the recog- 
tion of the need for reorganisation, and now that the Government 
as realised the necessity of giving the industry the assistance it 
eds, we can look forward to the future with more confidence. But 
he loss of trade has been so severe that the industry will need more 
Ip than the grant of statutory authority to eliminate redundant 
ant and establish reasonable prices. We must have the active 
ssistance of the Government in the effort to recapture the trade 
hich we have lost, because the export trade in cotton manufactures 
still of vital importance to the country. 

The extent of its importance is shown by the fact that until last 
ear, exports of cotton yarn and manufactures constituted the largest 
em in our exports of manufactured goods and, even last year, they 
ere only relegated to second place by the exceptional decline in the 
hotton trade, coupled with a substantial increase in the exports of 
achinery. 

Although we fully recognise that a very large part of the export 
trade which we have lost is irrecoverable, there are some markets 
in which we are justified in expecting an improvement. 
























MARKET PROSPECTS 





In the case of India, for example, our exports last year of cotton 
iece-goods of all kinds declined to less than three hundred million 
vards—about one-eighth of the pre-war volume. Of this total, 
leached goods accounted for about 157 million yards—about one- 
fifth of the 1913 volume and less than one-third of the 1929 volume. 
e recently concluded agreement between the British and Indian 
yovernments establishes a lower rate of duty upon imports of British 
cotton piece-goods in India until the total reaches 500 million 
yards. If the full advantage of this agreement can be secured, there 
should be room for a substantial increase in our exports of cotton 
piece-goods to India, and there is no reason why the bleaching trade 
should not share in such improvement. It must always be borne in 
mind, however, that these reductions in duty are conditional upon 
our continued use of Indian cotton in increasing volume. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon all producers and exporters to do 
everything they can to encourage the use of Indian cotton so 
that we can secure the important benefits which this agreement 
offers to us. 

In Morocco, Egypt and West Africa, as well as in South America, 
we should be able to improve our share of the import trade, and I 
feel sure that, if international confidence can be restored, we shall 
have no need to regard the trade of 1938 as representative of normal 
conditions for the cotton industry. 























BOLDER BID FOR RECOVERY 


The industry should, before long, have in its hands the power to 
reorganise in a way which should enable it to make a bolder bid 
for recovery. In this, we are prepared to play our part, and I can 
assure you that your property and plant have been maintained in the 
highest state of efficiency, so that we are ready to take advantage 
of any improvement in trade that may occur. 

Before concluding my speech, I feel that you would wish me to 
express to all those concerned in the management of the Association 
our cordial thanks for the hard work which they have put in under 
very difficult and very trying circumstances, and I may perhaps add 
that every one of them is continuing to make that voluntary sacrifice 
of part of his remuneration which was undertaken as a contribution 
to economy in these lean times. 

We commence the year under rather more favourable conditions 
those those which obtained when I last addressed you, since the 
volume of trade, although still deplorably low, is higher than it was 
in the corresponding period last year. I hope that this slight im- 
provement will be maintained and that, when I meet you next year, 
we shall have a somewhat brighter prospect before us. 

The resolution approving the report and accounts was moved by 
the chairman, seconded by. Sir William Clare Lees, Bt., and carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and Messrs Jones, Crewdson 
and Youatt and Messrs P. and J. Kevan were re-appointed joint 
auditors, 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Sir Alan Sykes, 
Bt., for presiding, which was proposed by Mr. C. Russell Hall and 
seconded by Mr G. A. Barrow. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 
JUBILEE YEAR 
SIR HENRY MCMAHON'S ADDRESS 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of the Imperial Bank of 
Iran was held, on the Sth instant, at 51 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C. 

Col. Sir A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., 
C.S.I. (the chairman), in the course of his speech said: Beginning 
with the balance sheet, you will notice that there is a small reduc- 
tion of £87,000 in the total figures, and that in deposits there is a 
reduction of £385,000, as compared with last year’s figures. This 
reduction is in deposits repayable on demand in Teheran, and it 
is accounted for by the withdrawal of certain Government balances, 
and the release of funds lodged by applicants for foreign exchange. 
The current account and fixed deposit balances of private customers 
show very little change on the figures of a year ago. On the other 
side of the balance sheet there is a reduction of nearly £600,000 in 
discounts, loans, and advances. There has been in general less 
demand for credit in Iran, and in particular the completion of the 
Trans-Iranian Railway has been followed by a substantial reduction 
in the facilities which contractors required of us during its con- 
struction. The reduction in our discounts and advances in Iran, 
which is much larger than the reduction in our deposits there, 
has resulted in increased liquidity in Iran which covers the whole 
of the increase of £200,000 shown in the cash item. We are accord- 
ingly in a position to take full advantage of opportunities for 
sound business in the internal activities of that country. In addi- 
tion to the increase in our cash you will notice an increase of 
£110,000 in our investments, on which, in these lean times, we 
have largely to rely for revenue. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


The figure of net profit was formerly shown after deduction of 
income tax on the dividend. As the dividend is now declared, subject 
to tax, the income tax payable by members on the dividend is not 
now deducted before arriving at the figure of net profit. The differ- 
ence on the interim and final dividends this year amounts to £24,750, 
which is the tax on £90,000 at Ss. 6d. in the pound. If this amount 
is deducted from the profit of £92,921 you have a balance of 
£68,171, which is £2,200 more than last year. 

We propose to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., making 9 per 
cent., subject to tax, for the year. This will absorb £90,000, leaving 
£2,821 to be added to the carry-forward, which will then stand at 
£56,929. In effect, the net dividend received by members this year 
will be 13s. 3-5d. per share as against 13s. per share paid for the 
past nine years. I am sorry that for the past two years we have not 
been able to add anything to the reserve account, which therefore 
still stands at the substantia] figure of £750,000. 

As you know, our concession was granted on January 30, 1889, 
and we commenced business in Iran in the autumn of that year, 
so that this is the year of our fiftieth anniversary. Over the past 
494 years our members have received in dividends an average of 
54 per cent. per annum, subject to tax, on the paid-up capital of 
£10 per share. The shares, however, were issued at a premium of 
£2, and if we allow for that the return on the money averages 
a little over 44 per cent. per annum. 


SHORTAGE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


When I addressed you last year I explained that owing to exchange 
restrictions in Iran our requirements for sterling expenditure and for 
remittance of profits were not being fully met. Since then we have 
received a part of our arrears for the year ending March 20, 1938, 
which has been brought into this year’s figures, but we have not 
yet received the balance, nor have we received our requirements 
for the year ending March 20, 1939. The shortage of foreign ex- 
change which has been apparent since before official control was in- 
stituted in March, 1936, is still acute, and we do not look for much 
relief from this situation in the immediate future. 

Apart from the difficulties I have referred to, our position in Iran 
continues fairly satisfactory, and we are not without hope that our 
exchange difficulties may be resolved in time. In the interest of 
economy, however, we decided last year to close three small branches 
in Iran whose results for some years have not justified their main- 
tenance. 

The development of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company continues 
to expand. The annual wutturn of the company in Iran now ex- 
ceeds 10 million tons. 

In conclusion, the chairman reviewed the progress of Iran’s indus- 
trial development and the position in Iraq. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE METAL BOX COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of The Metal Box Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, at Winchester House, E.C.2. Mr 
F. N. Hepworth (chairman) said that there had been a reduction in 
net profit last year of about £15,000, but having regard to the reces- 
sion in the trade early in the year, followed by the international crisis, 
the final profit of £316,368 was satisfactory. 

The ‘directors recommended a repetition of last year’s final 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. and the bonus of 2} per cent. The 
total undivided profits and reserves of the company and its subsidi- 
aries now amounted to £1,264,181. 

The consolidated balance sheet showed an excess of current assets 
over current liabilities and provisions of £1,580,093, the ratio being 
over 3 to l. 

Since last year, extensions had been completed at the company’s 
factories at Newcastle and Hull, and the company was now engaged 
in the re-equipment of its Carlisle Tin Printing Department; in 
extending its Hackney factory; and also in building a new factory 
at Bombay, where business was rapidly expanding. 

The central organisation had again received continuous considera- 
tion and adjustment to changing circumstances. Opportunity had 
also been taken to strengthen the company’s overseas associations 


through personal visits by directors. 


The company’s research department, which had its headquarters 
at Acton in one of the most modern laboratories, had in addition to 
long range investigations, proved of great service in connection with 
manufacturing problems. In conjunction with this phase of scien- 
tific work, the company also had a technical development depart- 
ment at Head Office, which reviewed new ideas and processes related 
to the company’s wide interests. The company is thus thoroughly 
equipped to deal constructively with the constant flow of fresh 
thought that its reputation for progress attracts from widespread 
spheres. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Special consideration had been given to the problems arising out 
of present disturbed state of world affairs. The national effort towards 
preparedness had had great repercussions upon the company because 
war in the past had always meant a great increase in the use of 
tin containers. 


Since 1918, British canning had been developed and now covered 
a wide range of food products. Undoubtedly, it could do much to 
safeguard supplies if given sufficient guidance by the authorities. 

In addition Metal Box Company’s products were varied and useful 
and its equipment could readily be turned to other purposes. The 
chairman urged the need to plan now for a continuation of pro- 
duction during war time. The directors took a serious view of their 
responsibility. Factories had been equipped for the protection of 
employees. 

1,400 employees had been trained in first aid, fire fighting, and 
gas decontamination, etc. The chairman paid tribute to the ready 
way in which people had volunteered to do this work, often at 
personal inconvenience. 

Plans had been made in the company’s 21 factories to provide 
alternative sources of manufacture for main products so as to 
minimise the effects of dislocation. 

The company had also been able to render advice and guidance 
on the storage of food reserves in individual homes. The import- 
ance of the British canning industry in the event of a national 
emergency could not be over-estimated. 

For the past three years the company had encouraged employees 
to join the Territorial Army by allowing extra leave without pre- 
judice to either holidays or pay. These facilities had been extended 
to cover the need for longer periods of training. 


PROVISION FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


To give further working capital to finance the purchase of addi- 
tional trading stocks—which were reduced last year by nearly 
£200,000—and to provide for other developments in view, the com- 
pany had decided to offer to ordinary stockholders one new ordinary 
share at a price of £2 10s. in respect of each £7 of stock held on 
June 15. It may, perhaps, be regarded as the directors’ confidence 
in the business that they had taken this step at this time. A resolution 
io E a the authorised capital of the company to 

5000, creation of an iti ordinary 
shares of £1 each. See oe 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND GENERAL 
ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 
SIR EDWARD ROSLING’S SPEECH 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of the Anglo-Ceylon anj 
General Estates Company, Limited, was held, on the Sth instam, 
at 117 Old Broad Street, London. 

Sir Edward Rosling (the chairman and managing director), who 
presided, said: —The results of the past year’s working are almos 
identicel with those of the previous season, the net profit being 
£80,869, as compared with £80,015, which may be considered satis. 
factory under present-day conditions. 


As regards Ceylon, the results have been satisfactory. The re. 


stricted tea crop shows a slight increase on the previous year, but the 
price realised was about one-third penny less. The cacao crop a 
8,982 cwt. is some 200 cwt. in excess of the previous crop, but the 
price realised was appallingly low—namely, 17s. 7d. per cwt., as 
against 28s. 10d. a year ago. This price is, of course, below the cost 
of production. 

Our interest in rubber is comparatively small, and our crop last 
year—although slightly less—realised a rather better price. 

As regards Mauritius, the sugar crop at 38,000 tons was again 
good and this for the fourth year in succession. However, prices 
remained at a low level for the greater part of the season. 

As a result of the International Sugar Agreement we were unable 
to export the whole of the crop, the reason being that up to the time 
of closing our books the necessary licences had not been received. 
Such stocks as we were left with have been carried forward to the 
current season at cost price. 


ESTATES IN GOOD CONDITION 


Last autumn Mr Douse again visited our interests in Ceylon and 
Mauritius. I am glad to say he found the estates in good condition, 
producing economically, and in particular he was able to assure 
us that our system of working under restriction appeared to be 
satisfactory. The policy in recent years has been to obtain our crop 
off the smallest possible area, thus allowing other areas to rest and 
reducing cultivation costs accordingly. 

After visiting Ceylon Mr Douse spent some five weeks in 
Mauritius, and during that time went into the affairs of our head 
office in Port Louis and reviewed all our other interests there. 
Mauritius differs fom Ceylon in that it is so isolated (and as far as 
we are concerned has a much smaller personnel). It is no easy 
matter for the board to supervise the company’s affairs there, and it 
is found that these periodic visits by a director enable very much 
closer co-operation to be maintained. 

The opportunity to purchase Céte d’Or estate arose while 
Mr Douse was in Mauritius, and the negotiations resulted in our 
acquiring it. The lands adjoin those of the Highlands group, and 
should eventually form a very useful addition to that group. 

Summing up, we now feel that our sugar estates are well managed; 
they are becoming less dependent on planters’ canes and are ready 
to take full advantage of any improvement in conditions which we 
hope will eventually arise. New canes have been planted from time 
to time, giving better yields. Cultivation has been carefully studied, 
with the result that crops are becoming larger and costs cheaper. 


PROSPECTS 


In regard to the prospects for the current season. With the world 
in its present state of turmoil, it is futile to attempt a long forecast; 
one can only deal with facts as they present themselves to-day. 

In regard to tea, our crop estimates are based on 4,000,000 Ib. 
Prices now are rather better than a year ago, but as our year only 
commenced on April Ist, sales to date are too small to afford 4 
reliable guide. 

Rubber does not affect us much, but prices are, however, better 
than last year. 


It is too soon to estimate the cacao crop, as the blossom has not 
yet set. 

In Mauritius a drought was experienced in the early months of the 
year, and this was followed by a mild hurricane. The estimate of 
the crop for the island is some 20 per cent. less than last year, but 
against this there has been the rise in the price of sugar to which 
have already referred. We therefore anticipate that the year’s work- 
ing should still show a reasonable profit. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 6 
per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, was approved. 
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OHLSSON’S CAPE BREWERIES, 
' LIMITED 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, in London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent, the chairman, said that it was satisfactory on 
this. the fiftieth annual general meeting, to be able once again to 
record an increased profit on trading and rentals of £3,921. During 
the first half of the year trading results had given promise of a very 
satisfactory increase, but the repercussions of the September crisis 
were bound to be felt in every country in the world, and it was 
always noticeable that Johannesburg was much more sensitive to 
outside conditions generally than were other parts of the Union. 

The board were able to report an increase in sales auguring well 
for the future when the world returned to sanity. During the past 
year a number of fresh outlets had been obtained for the company’s 
products which should bear fruit in the future. 

In South Africa, a very high standard of comfort was demanded 
by the Licensing Authorities and to meet their demand very large 
sums had to be spent, and would no doubt continue to be spent 
on the company’s properties. While some of that expenditure resulted 
in increased takings and rentals, much of it was of necessity unre- 
munerative. Last year he had mentioned that so far as they could 
tell, the reduction in the number of licenses and the other restric- 
tions on sales imposed by the provisions of the Liquor Act was not 
likely to cause very heavy reduction in their sales. As a result of 
further experience he was happy to confirm that opinion and to tell 
them of a satisfactory increase in sales. 

During last winter he had visited South Africa and Rhodesia 
and had inspected all the company’s premises and had found a very 
high standard of efficiency and cleanliness throughout; the rebuilt 
properties, particularly in Cape Town, were certainly a credit to the 
company. It might interest them to know that last year a total of 
£194,997 had been paid in taxation. 

It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 74 per cent., and a 
bonus of 5 per cent., making a total distribution of 17} per cent. for 
the year, which, allowing for the reduced rate of tax at 3s. 44d. in 
the pound, was equivalent to just over 20 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


HOVIS, LIMITED 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 





The forty-first ordinary general meeting of Hovis, Limited, was 
held, on the 6th instant, at the Caxton Hall, London, S.W. 

Mr A. H. Dence, J.P. (the Chairman), dealing with the accounts, 
said that it was proposed to place £20,000 to the reserve account, 
bringing it up to £520,000. The directors had also thought it 
prudent to place £20,000 to reserve for depreciation in Government 
securities, The profit on trading showed an increase of £14,000 
as compared with the previous year’s figure. 

During the year there was a heavy decline in wheat prices, No. 1 
Manitoba showing a fall of 30s. and other descriptions 15s. a 
quarter. The smaller harvests of the previous year were followed 
by big crops in the chief exporting countries and also in Europe, 
with the result that once more supplies became well in excess of 
demand. 

Generally speaking, the outlook for the crops now being grown in 
the exporting countries was favourable, and there should be no 
anxiety as regarded supplies in the current year. 

There were temporary sharp rises resulting from the September 
crisis and other periods of international tension, and conditions in 
the wheat market were futther complicated by the Government 
purchases of wheat from Roumania and by the purchase and 
replacements of wheat for National Food Defence purposes. 

With regard to this security stock, in their opinion it would 
surely be more prudent if, instead of being in the form of raw 
material, the wheat were manufactured into flour and well dis- 
tributed in smaller quantities in depots and stores all over the 
country, especially inland. 

In this way, instead of security stock being concentrated in a 
few large centres, all millers, large and small, would be participating 
in the food reserve scheme, and the manufactured article, flour, 
instead of the raw material, would be available for immediate dis- 
tributign, with considerably less transport, in the event of national 
emergency, 

Except for maintenance and replacement due to wear and tear, 
all the company’s mills were now complete and up to date, and 
they were proud of them. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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TRUST COMPANY OF LONDON AND 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


MR B. W. BLOOMER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The tenth annual general meeting of the Trust Company of 
London and Scotland, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 
the company’s offices, 25 Moorgate, E.C. 

Mr B. W. Bloomer (chairman) said: This time last year I said 
that although the outlook was uncertain and even threatening, 
many powerful forces were hard at work to bring about a better 
state of things, but, unfortunately, conditions have not yet im- 
proved, and so far as our own business is concerned, economic 
factors have become a secondary consideration, while politics tend 
ever increasingly to dominate the situation. 

Moreover, we are caught between the upper and nether political 
millstones of home and foreign uncertainties. As investors we have 
thought it prudent in recent times to increase our holdings of 
British industries, only to find that under the latest proposals com- 
panies whose foresight, initiative and courage have placed them 
in a position at long last of seeing their efforts rewarded are 
singled out for a new form of tax for which, in my opinion, there 
is no justification beyond a clamour for the prevention of 
profiteering. 

Referring to the accounts, may I briefly compare the figures with 
those for the previous year? The gross revenue, including registra- 
tion fees, for the year was £66,640 compared with £69,010, and 
after charging expenses, auditors’ and trustees’ fees, which were all 
slightly less, the balance carried down is £61,960. After deducting 
interest on debenture stocks, loans and income tax, the net revenue 
comes out at £30,004, which is £3,293 less than the previous year— 
a fall of approximately 10 per cent. As you know, we again recom- 
mend a dividend on the ordinary stock of 14 per cent. and are able 
to increase the carry-forward by £4,099 to £28,402. 

It is more difficult than ever to make an estimate of the revenue 
we may receive during the current financial year, but unless there is 
a major catastrophe, I trust and hope we shall be able to maintain 
the same rate of dividend again on the ordinary stock, although a 
decline in income appears inevitable. 

The report and accounts were carried unanimously. 





LOBITOS OILFIELDS, LIMITED 
15 PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of Lobitos Oilfields, 
Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr H. C. R. Williamson (the chairman) said that at December 
31st last the value of the investments, apart from the shares in their 
subsidiary, considerably exceeded the book value, and this con- 
tinued to be the case to-day, though to a lesser extent. After making 
adequate provision for taxation, there was a net profit of £252,231, 
and the directors recommended a final dividend of 5 per cent. (mak- 
ing 10 per cent. for the year), and a bonus of 5 per cent., both 
subject to income tax. 

From the Peruvian subsidiary they had received a dividend of 
£92,000 net for 1937-38, as compared with a dividend of £138,000 
net for 1936-37. The footage drilled was practically identical with 
that of the preceding year, while production at 358,525 tons showed 
an increase of 16,493 tons. During the financial year of the Peru- 
vian Company there were two reductions in the price of crude oil, 
but as some set-off benefit had been derived from the course of 
sterling-dollar exchange. Producing-wells completed during the year 
numbered eight at Lobitos and 38 at El Alto, while at October 31st 
nine wells were drilling or unfinished at Lobitos and ten at El Alto. 

Nineteen thirty-eight, after the fair promise of 1937, had proved 
a disappointing year. Consumption of oil, instead of continuing its 
steady upward trend, had remained practically unchanged and in 
some countries actually declined. Moreover, the consumption figures 
probably were not fair indices, since various nations were reported 
to have been increasing their secret stores of oil for military or other 
purposes. Taking a long view, however, the trend of consumption 
must be upward, and if only the world could return to a condition 
of sanity it was fairly safe to assume that the curve of the trend 
upwards would be a steady one. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 
RESERVES AUGMENTED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of British Glues and 
Chemicals, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at the Connaught 
Rooms, London. 

Mr T. Walton, F.C.A. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: Our profits are just a little less than in the preceding 
year, yet after full provision for every revenue charge affecting the 
year and for taxation, and providing £5,000 towards A.R.P. expen- 
diture, your directors have been able again to augment general 
reserve by £10,000 and to recommend an additional 1 per cent. on 
the Participating Preference Stock and again 10 per cent. dividend 
on our Ordinary Stock. In face of continued world political and 
economical unrest, and especially depressed conditions in the fat 
and bone industry, I feel your opinion will accord with that of 
your directors that there are grounds for satisfaction. 

Outside investments stand at a figure greater by £8,750 than their 
market value at April 30, 1939. Recent Stock Exchange fluctua- 
tions have been violent; indeed, at one time since the date of the 
balance sheet the difference was only £1,250; it is now £3,600. What 
the next change will be none can foretell, but our conservative 
record will serve us in good stead to meet what may come. 


July 8, 1939 


UNREMUNERATIVE PRICES 


In my last speech I referred to the manufacture of grease havin 
been unremunerative. Prices have deteriorated still further: th. 
quotation for melted stuff in the London Market Letter, which 
forms the price basis for bone grease, has been from £3 10s. to gg 
per ton lower than even in the previous year, and the lowest Price 
during the year has persisted considerably longer than in the slump 
year of 1931. It may be of interest to record that the selling pric. 
of tallow is to-day lower than it has been since the battle of Wate. 
loo, nearly 125 years ago, and the price of bone grease is much ley 
than half what it was in July, 1914, prior to the last war, | 
has been imperative for us to carry out substantial price reduction 
movements in our raw material prices. The facts I have just men. 
tioned will, I hope, reassure our raw material suppliers that th 
price reductions they are suffering are due to causes beyond ou 
control. 


Fortunately our company is not dependent for its profits 


on any one commodity nor even solely upon our main business, | 


for our subsidiaries continue to serve us well. Our feeding. 
stuffs are favoured by an increasing demand, and we con. 
tinue our scientific investigations in relation to the nutrition of 
livestock. We have had a good season for the sale of our fertilisers, 
and there are indications that the coming year will be equally satis. 
factory. We continue attention to research in every direction asso- 
ciated with our business and our manufactures are maintained at 
a very high standard. Our managing director has again been re- 
elected President of the Association of European glue manufacturers 
and both they and we gain from friendliness of relationships. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 83) 


Another series of London sales begins 
next Tuesday, when there will be avail- 
able 101,600 bales. Everything points to 
merinos being about 5 per cent., and 
crossbreds about 10 per cent., dearer. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


MARKETS continue to be influenced 
more by changes in European sentiment 
and by developments in Washington 
than by purely business considerations. 
London prices of non-ferrous metals 
are slightly higher than a week ago, 
with the exception of tin, for which the 
market is now dependent on supplies 
from the buffer pool. Fears of war were 
mainly responsible both for the slight 
rise in wheat prices and the lack of 
business on the rubber market. Cotton 
prices were virtually unchanged on the 
week. 

In the United States Moody’s index 
of wholesale prices has fluctuated only 
slightly in the past week; it stood on 
Wednesday at 143.2 (December 31, 
1931 = 100) compared with 143.3 a 
week earlier. 


Metals 


Copper.— Standard cash gained 
15s, to close on Wednesday at £42 15s. 
per ton. The market was encouraged 
by reports that the French Government 
bought about 20,000 tons of copper last 
week and would require a further 30,000 
tons for war stock, but so far there is 
no confirmation of these reports. Sales 
in the United States have risen con- 
siderably in recent months; in June they 
totalled 66,350 short tons compared 
with 36,210 short tons on the average 
of the five preceding months, so that 
exports from that country may diminish 
before long. 

* 


Tin. — This was the first week for 
very many years in which the price of 
tin has remained completely stable. The 
quotation throughout the week was 
£229 15s. per ton. The only alteration 
occurred in the backwardation, which 
fluctuated between £6 and £5 5s. The 


pool appears to be willing to meet the 
demand for cash at around £230 per 
ton, and as the market is now entirely 
dependent on pool releases the cash 
price is not likely to show major 
changes. The tin situation is discussed 
in a Note on page 82. 
* 

Lead and Spelter. — Spot lead 
closed on Wednesday 2s. 6d. up at 
£14 12s. 6d. per ton, while spelter ad- 
vanced by 5s. to £14 2s. 6d. per ton. 
The building trade is still a slow buyer, 
while the demand from other quarters 
is fairly active. Home warehouse stocks 
of lead fell from 12,736 tons at the end 
of May to 12,209 tons at the end of 
June, and those of spelter declined 
from 22,673 tons to 21,560 tons. Ac- 
cording to the Metallgesellschaft the 
world’s lead smelter output advanced 
from 542,673 metric tons in the first 
four months of 1938 to 564,600 tons in 
the same period of 1939, the bulk of the 
rise occurring outside the United States; 
the world zinc smelter output fell in 
the same period from 549,286 metric 
tons to 546,173 metric tons, due mainly 
to Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Australia. | There are no comparable 
consumption figures for the two metals, 
but it appears that new supplies ex- 

requirements in both cases in the 
first four months of 1939. 


Grains 


THE continuing favourable reports from 
da indicate that an exceptionally 
good harvest of wheat is to be expected 
from that country. Supplies of Argen- 
tine wheat are freely offered both from 
the Plate and from re-sellers. In spite, 
therefore, of the depressing political 
outlook, a Prices of wheat re- 
main at a very low level, but the mar- 
ket has been steady in the past week, 
with prices up to 6d. per quarter higher. 
A small advance in prices for Plate 
maize last week was checked by the low 
oe Prices — by = of American 
mpetition; the mar for feeding 
barley is also dull. 


Other Foods 


Provisions. — Dominion _ butters 
continue in demand and their prices 


have risen relatively to those of Euro- 
pean countries. There was also an im- 
provement in bacon prices due to 
smaller supplies, but an additional im- 
port quota has now been arranged by 
the Board of Trade for immediate ship- 
ment. 
* 


Colonial Produce. — The sugar 
market remains firm but there has been 
no further advance in raw sugar prices. 
Prices for refined were marked up by 
3d. per cwt. at the end of last week. 
Sales of cocoa continue slowly, but 
there is little interest in the market and 


prices for Accra remain round 20s. per 
cwt, 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables .—The large 
supplies of English soft fruits, for which 
there is still a good demand, has brought 
down the prices for imported fruits. 
Except in the Worcestershire districts, 
prospects for the apple crop are good 
and main crop potatoes are also making 
satisfactory progress. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The seasonal 
slackness in activity combined last week 
with political uncertainty to reduce 
business in oils to a very low level. New 
crop Plate linseed is quoted £10 17s. 6d. 
per ton for January-February shipment, 
and old crop is also cheaper; America 
is the chief purchaser of Argentine sup- 
plies. The new crop in America con- 
tinues to make good progress and the 
total yield is expected to be higher than 
last year. Egyptian cottonseed has 
rallied after a considerable period of 
weakness, but there is little business in 
cottonseed oil. Linseed oil is also 
cheaper. 

* 


Rubber.—The market continues 
idle, with the changes in political senti- 
ment the dominating factor. Malayan 
net shipments in June amounted to 
21,974 tons, a considerable decline on 
the exports of previous months, and 
the fall will compensate for the heavy 
excess of exports carried over from last 
year. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the six days ended June 30, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £8,081,000, st 
ordinary expenditure of £18,211,000, issues 
of £6,000,000 under the Defence Loans 
Acts, and £245,000 issued to Sinking Funds. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations but 
excluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit accrued in the quarter ended June 30, 
1939, is £138,620,000, against £104,567,000 
a year ago. The Quarter’s Revenue return 
(which distinguishes between Civil and 
Defence expenditure) is printed in full on 
page 92. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 5 da 6 da 
1938 | 1939 oo 

to | to ended 
June | June 


| “30 
30, | 30, , 
1938 ses Memasd Sowa 


Revenue 


June | June 


seeeeeceececseeese 


Customs .... 
Excise 


eeereecescensseses 





































PO. (Net Recsipo 
et ° 
Lands 
Receipts from Sundry 
Total Ordinary Rev. 
-~BaL. REVENUE 
P.O. and Broadcasting 
DOD dikbibcciiesens 151067 163793) 8,571) 11,127 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¥ thousands) 
ere Apr. 1 | i 1, 
Rapentinase 1938, no 5 devs 6 dome 
ise | a | | 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
EXPENDITURE 
Interest & Management 
Debt ... | 76,061| 76,792) 1, 1,563 
Payts. to N. Ireland ... | 1,595) 1,633 nals 
Consol. Fund . | 7 
eidiebeeccoses 592) 592 44 
TE nercsineinns 248\ 79,017) 1,616) 1 
Supply Services......... 156701|203120 117537 16,604 
Ditto, plus loans* ..... 156701\216870) 11,537| 22,604 











Poe ewe eeeneeeeres 


senseeccoses 


6 DAYS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 


ven (£ thousands) 
Bk. of Eng. Adv.... es 


Po. a. 5,050 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to June 30, 1939, are shown 
below :— 


rdinary $ 144,057 
i sexe « 281,137 ; Ord. Rev. ........+ y 
— oe Def. Gross borr. 153,392 

Ln. Acts ....... 14,750 | Less— 
Inc. in balances .. 22 | Sinking fds. 1,540 


Net borrowing ... 151,852 


295,909 


(£ millions) 














19 
Mar. 11 | 351-0 | 503-2) 45-9 900-2) 549-1 
» 18 | 356-0| 505-7| 41-8 + | 903-5) 547-5 
» 25 | 366-0) 502-2/ 43-4 « | 911-6) 545-6 
» 31 892 -4* 27-9 coe | 920°3| ...* 
Apr. 8 | 387-0|510-8| 34-4 ... | 932-2) 545-2 
” 15 394-0 511-7 35-4 ov 941- 547-2 
w 22 | 402-0/ 498-0/ 39-1 - | 939-1) 537-1 
» 29 | 409-0 | 498-7) 50-8 -- | 958-5| 549-5 
May 6 | 419-9/| 513-0) 42-1 4°5 | 978-6) 555-1 
» 13 | 429-0/510-2/| 44-6) ... | 983-8) 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0 | 506-2! 43-8 + | 989-0) 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0/ 505-6) 44-7 ss 999-3, 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0/ 535-3! 41-1 -- |1035-4 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0 os) 43-1 «- 1046-4 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0} 541 9| 43-9 | 0-5 |1055-3) 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0| 540-4! 45-7 -- |1065-1) 586-1 
» 30! 993-0* | 45-7 | 37-5 |1076-2 ...* 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
le to separate tender and tap issues or to 
te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 





e 










mum 
Rate 
1938 d. 
yt 45-0 | 84-8 | 45-0 5-33} 40 
Mar. 10} 40-0 | 81-3 | 40-0 1- 34 
» 17| 40-0 | 73-8 | 40-0 1- a2 
» 24) 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 7 73 
» 31| 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 6- 71 
Apr. 6| 35-0 | 58-0 | 32-0 2°83, 44 
» 14| 30-0 | 51-3 | 30-0 2- 50 
» 21 | 30-0 | 66-0 | 30-0 10-35| 26 
» 28| 30-0 | 63-5 | 30-0 3-67, 31 
May 5) 30:0 | 60-7 | 30-0 ll: 37 
» 12| 30-0 | 58-3 | 30-0 4°61; 40 
» 19| 3-0 | 60:8 | 30-0 3-6 28 
» 26) 40-0 | 58:3 | 40-0 1:91; 74 
June 2/| 45:0 | 64-0 | 45-0 1-65) 73 
” 9) 45-0 66-8 45-0 5-23, 65 
» 16 | 50-0 | 70-1 | 50-0 7-81, 60 
» 23) 50°0 | 60-7 | 50-0 6-51, 77 
= 30 | 50-0 | 66-6 | 47-0 |17 0-00 458 
Bills are paid for i i 
ee ; following week, on any 
a 92 days, paid for Saturday are 91-day 
and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills for in February are 89-day 





and Friday 

were accepted as 98 per ent. of ee 
applied for and at prices in full. 
ye Sed ee {0 be paid for 
of Treasury bills are being ofled cc fen 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 

CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | Purchase 






Twenty-four weeks to: 
a 18, oo sbeheaaie 
Week to: oer 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 

























JULY 5, 1939 A . 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT t 
£ £ 5 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. . 
Incircultn. 505,721,576 | Other Gove, 1 Y°!>100 r Gol 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 288,236,637 | Cas 
Partment. 20,692,541 | Other Secs. 35,218 | Sig! 
Silver Coin. 712,995 Bil 
( 
Amt. of F on 
Issue ....... 300,000,000 © Sur 
ion (at Ott 
148s. 6d. per 
oz. fine)..... 226,414,117 a 
526,414,117 526,414,117 
She 
BANKING DEPARTMENT ( 
Props. Capital 14,543,000 Govt. Secs. 118,785,164 
RSE o.0s000000 3,431,987 | Other Secs. : Sig 
Public Deps.* 19,300,952 | Discs., etc. 8,788,891 Pr 
Papen Securities .. 22,464,535 Mi 
Bankers ... 96,476,765 31,253,426 4 { 
Other Accts. 37,560,612 asinine 692,541 
———— | Gold & Sil an 
134,037,377 | Coin ........ 671,185 
171,323,316 171,323,316 G 
* Including Banks, Commis- 
" T 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES Fs e 
(£ thousands) Ir 
T 
T 
T 
F 
A 
c 
Comane Liasiuirias c 
Note circulation .......... | 505, 6,742) + 17,491 1 
Deposits : Public.......... 3,916) + 6,755 
Bankers’ eeecee 4,965| — 19,186 1 
Others ....c000 606 I 
i+ 6,631 
42\+ 
4,893/+106121 | : 
i and + 1,952/— 1,922 : 
Other securities... 456+ 2053 
coin in ue dept. 
Gold and t 49 — 100317 | 
.— = eee te 6,791) — 17,807 
Proportion of reserve to 
on mY 139%! + 4°4%/— 9°9% 
s . *4A%\—- 9° 9% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
and notes 


ps reserve ratio”) | 34:0%'— 0-9%'—16°2% 
t Revalued from Mar. in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank eles dak 1939. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
1939 4 



















oor in bank- 38 31 31 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 199-9) 209-1) 299- 
Other secs. ... 0: Q- o- 
Silver coin .... 0: o- 0- 
Gold, valued | 326-4) 226-3) 226- 
at s. per f.oz. | 84:96)148- 
Public ......... 12- 22- 25- 
Bankers’........ 115 100- 97- 
Others ......... 36- 36 
Total ......000- 164 158-8} 168- 
. Dept. Secs. 

SS 111-9) 116-3) 112- 
Discounts, etc. 5 6° 
Other ececceceos 23 25: 
Total eeeeereeres 143 144 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Greece appeared in The t of May 6th ; 
Iran, of June 17th; Conata, Egypt, Hungary and 
Roumania, of June 24th ; Bohemia and Moravia, 


Estonia, Finland, India, Lithuania, Norway, 


Poland, South Africa, Federal Reserve Reporting | 


Members, of July 1st. 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—({Million Swiss gold 













francs of 0.29 grammes) 
~~ | June | Apr. | ! - “3 | °3 May | June 
30, 30, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 193 1939 
Gold in bars ....++.se0s 29:3} 43:7| 64:7} 62:6 
We cascncnenes eoenenncte 41-1) 18:1 6:8 23-2 
Sight funds ....-..++++« 15-3} 31:0) 16-3) 22:4 
Bills and acceptances 
(a) Commercial bills | 141-8) 140°4 4 144°5 
(b) Treasury bills .. 106-6) 75-9) 80-9 
Time funds at interest 54:7 296) 34. 5 33-0 
Sundry bills & invests... | 257-9) 249-5) 232-2) 221-1 
Other assets ........0006 1-1 1-5 2° 1-6 
LIABILITIES 
Cap. and reserves ...... 149-3) 149-3) 150-1) 150-1 
Long-term ss 
(1) Annuii 153-6) 153-1) 153-1) 153-1 
(2) Govt. 103°6| 102-0) 102-0) 102-0 
Short and sight 
Conte ape | 
Own account ..... . | 182-9) 127-3) 109-2) 122-1 
For acct. others ... 1'8 1:5, 1:8 1:7 
(b) Other deposits... 2°8 3-6) 3:6, 2:8 
Sight deposits—gold... 9-8 9-6 13:2) 13:3 
Profits (dist. Jul. 1) ... 7:9 ‘8 #78 
Miscellaneous items ... 36-2 43- 4 35 36:5 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 





Million $’s 
72 U.S.F.R. BANKS July June | June | July 
RESOURCES 6, 

Gold certifs. on hand 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 

and due from Treas. 10,635) 13,392 13, 506. 13,535 
Total reserves....... eevee | 11,019) 13,751, 13,881. 13,861 
Total cash reserves...... sa 350, 367) 318 
Total bills Caoeuaned.- | 3 5) 
Bills bt. in open . 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand... 12 4 6) 5 
Industrial advances ... 12) 12) 12 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 


2564 2,564, 2,551) 7 
pou bem and eae, cee 580 


2,589) 2, 2,569 2,568 
14,304) 17,030 17, — 17, 130 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notesincircn. ... I 4,476, sus 4,543 
eae 2,990 | esse 4,240 4,290 

res. over reqts. .280 4, . 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve account 8,074) 10,053, se 10,151 

Govt. deposits ......... 770 5| 820 
Total BB vcnvcsevante 9,207} 11,618) 11, 735 — 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309) 11) "311 311 
Total liabilities ......... | 14,304 hae 17, 142 17,130 
Reserve to deps. 

Notes ......... eee (82°3%/85°4% les 7% ‘85: 6% 


M old stock ... | 12,967) 15,987) 16,093 16,136 
onetary gold st | 15,987) 16,093, 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 
CUITENCY .........000008 | 2,715) 2,864 2,879, 2,880 
LIABILITIES | 


Money in cleculation, . -- | 6,514) 6,986, 6,962) 7,100 
Treasury cash and de- 


__Posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,073) 3,506 3,521 3,397 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
Se. a 


July ne | June | | July” 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
ie old reserves... eae ee: 5 6514-7 64998 
aes Giocounees... . 0-7, #18 41:4 
bt. in open mkt. ... 3. 3 0:2) O-2 O-2 
Totak U.S. Govt. secs. | 780: 1| 721-9, 716-9 753-1 
Total bills and securts. | 787-3, 725:8 721°7, 757-6 
Deposits —- Member- 
bank reserve account |3783 -4 5387-9 5433: 2 5488: 6 
Reserve to deps. and | 
_F.R. notes ............ *5%'91 0% 91°19 , 90: ‘7% 


_ BANK ‘OF FRANCE.—AMillion trancs 


Type | Tune | Ime | Tone 


oe um. | Stie s ie et 
Bills: Commerciai...... | 5,966, 8,783) 9,687, 9,906 
Bought abroad 760 26) 


7 2 

3,614 3,512) 3,404 3,471 

Thirty-day advances... | 552) 358, 312} 374 
without 





taterest: (a) general | 3,200) 10,000) 10,000) 10,000 
egouable seseee | 40,134 20,577) 20,577, 20,577 
inking Fund 5,574) 5,470| 5,470) 5,470 
Other csssevessee | 5,085) 4,719] 4,305) 4,768 
Notes in circulation ... |102087 122900,119887 122611 
On te pate”. |iet9 16408 18803 1820 
tee | 
Other lia ilities......... | 2,718 2,917 


974 3,004 
Golo sie abst [47°29 64 3%|64" 1% 63:8% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million di 
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REICHSBANK* 
Million Reichsmarks 
Jun | “May 

= | _ ie | June” | Jas June 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold & for. currencies | 76:5 76: “8 76: 9 76:7 
Bills ind cheques ...... \6174-8'7546- 7/7478 - 718159. ‘0 
Token money ......... | 160-7, 124-1! 209-3) 129-7 
Renten bank notes ... | | 26:1) 14-6 
Advances ...........0... 54: 6) 39- 8 31-4) 47:8 
for note cover | 846-6 921: 8) 921-4; 929°5 
others ......... 284: 6 272°8| 273-6 
Other assets ............ 1161- 3 2057 - 41126: 8 1514-1 





LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... (6440: 0 8525: 4 7895 -5:8731-1 
Other daily maturing | | 


| 
obligations ............ |1119-3,1291-7, 984-6 1281-4 


Other liabilities ......... | 267-6, 569-5| 597-8, 400-4 
Cover of notecirculatn. 11-19%, 0: 90% 0° 97% 088% 


* Form of return has 
June 23, 1939. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper pesos 
| Je % % May | ae June 
| 
ASSETS 1938 1539 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold at home............ 1,313) 1, 224, 1,224 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch, 31 81 80 86 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119) 119) 119, 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 397) 397) 397 396 
LIABILITIES | 
1,085; 1,129 1,140 1,128 


Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits ;: Government 138 167 169, 163 
Banks 316, 408 391 408 
Certs. of participation | 
in Treasury bonds., 312 113) 121) 125 
Gold and for. exch. to 
__hote and sight | liabs. '87°2% 176 - “5% 76° ‘6% 77: 0% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BANK.—Million £A’s 

{ 
July June a June | July 

» 5, | me | 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold ana ish stg. | 16-00 16-03, 16-03 16-03 
Other coin, bullion, &c. | 5°12) 5-22; 5:20 4-79 
Call London.. | 23-13) 14:45) 19-08) 16-45 


money, 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 89-91) 94°37, 93-26, 96-23 


Discounts and advances on 16°99 16°58 17-20 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 49: -03 47°53, 47:53) 47-53 


Res. pm. on gold sold 7:75, 7-75 7°75 
Deposits, 


seeesesecres 
' 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


Million belgas 
~) June | June June | June— 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
re pene ane 2,836 3,151) 3,184) 3,187 
Silver and other coin... 52 5 54 


Foreign exchange, etc. 752 569) 695| 739 
Bills and securities...... 805, 866, 756, 702 


Advances  .......cesese0+ 75, 134! 43) 48 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,163 4,469, 4,408) 4,442 


Deposits: Govt. ...... 43 34, 12) 37 
__ Other ...... | 228) «157! 224! _—*161 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 


Million levas 
) iene | May ) June | June— 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold holdings ......... 1,994) 2,006) 2,006) 2,006 
Balances abroad and | | 
foreign currencies ... 829' 834 791 786 


Discounts and advances 935 981) 976, 967 


Advances to — 3,441) a 3,441 
Notes in econ 2, 238 2,301, 2,304) 2,808 
Sight liabs. and deposits 4,163 3,490 3,396 3,473 
Ratio, gold to sight liab. | 

__ and notes ......6006. 31°6% 318% 32°2%|32-3% 


BANK OF DANZIG 
Million Danzig gulder 
~ | June | May | June | = 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 28:95) 25-32) 24-85, 24:44 


Danzig subsid. coin ... 3-40, 3-05) 3-49| 2-84 
Cee hype ae 


June 








eforeign bills iinet 8-06, 3:45) 2:95; 2-66 

Discounts .......se00006. | 13°89) 17°89) 17-28) 20:90 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 35-49) 47:67, 42-56 *82 

Deposits on demand... | 17-44) 16°31! 21-88| 20-03 

NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 

June | Apr. |_May | June 

40, 31, 30, 

1938 1939 1939 | 1939 

Gold coin and bullion | 117-7) 117: 5) 117-5) 117-5 

Foreign bills & balances | 88:5) 107:3| 92:9) 97:6 

Home bills, securities 

loans ....eeceeee. | 279°8) 338-6) 421-5) 428-1 

Emergency fund ...... 82:1| 38-6, 38-6) 38-5 

Advances to Treasury | 51:1) ... 14-5) 76:0 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 413-9) 448-5) 434-5) 446-4 

Deposits ..........ss0000+ 93- 63-5; 87-9) 149-5 

Foreign liabilities ...... 1-9) 20-8) 19-6) 16:1 


been altered, as from 


84: 37 81-29 oo 84-18 


9] 


___BANK OF JAPAN.—Million y>n 





June | May | June | June 

11, | 13, | 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion : Gold | 801: 3, 501: 3) 501-3) 501-3 
Other 49: 6 41: 3) 46:7 38:8 
Spec.for. exch. fund | 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 495-5. 452-5 467-9 461-4 
Government bonds ... |1013- 5 1356-2 1494-:71474:°9 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 87: 6 182- 8 188-4, 190-3 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ |1763- 2 1992- 52171: 6 2059-6 
Deposits : Government | 267-6) 468-0) 454-2 506-9 
Other ....... | 121-2) 159-9) 149-1) 180-5 
__ BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
July | | June | June July 
ASSETS 1338 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and silver ......... 1137- 24135: = 134: 68) 136-62 
Discounts, advances & | 
other investments . 76:76 79- 13 71: 96! 71-82 
Foreign bills ............ 2:71 13°81) 15-49) 15-19 
Other assets ............ 45°51 57-51) 56-41) 57:89 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... |187-58 197-84 194-73 197-70 
Deposits and bills...... | 62°44, 74-58 72-19 72-00 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


) June May | June | June 

se i et eo he 

| 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin = bullion 7°59 92-83, 92:84 92-84 
Silver coin ............. 13-79 11-66 11-91 11-79 


Foreign currency ...... | 39-26 39°64 39-81 39-86 
Treas. notes and change| 8:63 8:84 10:48 9-69 
Short-term bills......... | 50-40 53-04 52-87 52-87 
Loans against securities | 80-73 101-28) 94:04 94-17 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . 62:54 88-37 83-10 83-68 
Deposits & currnt. accs, |131-05 140-78 139-96 133-17 
Government accounts | 65:31 70:45) 70-70 75-16 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


~ | July ) June ; | June | July” 
4, | 5, | 3 


— 1938 | 1939 | 1559 | 1990 
Gold ...cccssccsseseeesee |1481°2/1209-5/1174-811155-6 
Silver ....... eecerecceccece 20- 2 18-0; 21- 6 21-0 
Home bills, CtC. «sees 7:8, 11-6; 10-1 8-2 
Foreign bills ............ §-@ 2:7) 2:3} 2-3 
Loans and advances } 
in current account... | 331-3) 209-6) 213-8) 222:5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 950-6|1033-9| 997-7|/1045:4 
Deposits: (a) Govt.... | 162-8) 36:1; 27:0; 34-4 
(b) Other .. 752: 2: 400- 3 419: 8) wa: 7 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| June | May | June ; June 

| 29, aoe * 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
 .cccsznscatnerteens eo 2-80, 2-80 2:80; 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 16°61 4°56 5-79 5-60 
Advances to State ...... 4-76 19°52 16°47 16:93 
Investments ..........+- 2°73| 3°77) 3°77 3°77 

LIABILITIES | 

Bank notes ..... sninainehe 13°77, 15-57, 15-53) 15-47 
Demand liabs.: State | 4°65 2:55 3:31 2:33 
Banks and others . 9°79 


7:18 11-01, 8-72 
Reserves t to sight liabs. (75 8% '25°1%'31-0%'30°2% 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 





“May | Apr. ; Apr. | May 

ot oo | a 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
NT Ccsusasacdipeiee sees | 917-3, 919°8 919°8 919'°8 
Balances abroad.. - 5 ‘0 710-3, 706-9 
“4 ‘1 428-5) 425-2 
6 ‘9 117-9 117-9 
| . -7 1035 -7.1035-7 

LIABILITIES j 

Notes in circulation ... 2054-5 2039-5 2055-22112°4 
Deposits : Government 526:2 471°4 445°8 447:0 
nkers’ ... | 593°4 745°4 718°6 667°9 
Othert eeceee 87:9 75-4 95°8 91:3 
Foreign commitments 62:9 195°9 195-9 196:0 


+ Including those of Comité du Crédit Public 
(previously included with Government deposits). 


BANK OF SWEDEN. —Million kronor 


“June | May | June June— 

> 1, | > 0, 

1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 525-1 614°2, 615-3 615-5 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 41-1) 147-0 147°0 152-1 
Foreign 41:3 45°9 45-8 45°7 
Gold abroad not in res. 90:0 144°6 144°5) 146-5 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 248-3 460-1 489-9 486-5 
ae & Seems 12:5, 13-2) 12-8) 12°5 
Peeceeeenenaneaes ~. 524:2, 86:8 50:6 50-4 
Advances ...sccceseereee | 22°0 56-1) 57-1) 57-1 
Notes in circulation ... | 971-9 1012-8, 997:2|1058-9 
Deposits : Government 392-1 506-0 478:5| 490-4 
Banks and others ... eo | 379: 7, 400: 4 431: 4) _372°6 

SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 

~—~—TJune | May | June | June 

| 30, | 31, | 23, | 30, 

| 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
SE cece ied eeegeeee Pose. ee. er: 3/210. 

Foreign exchange ...... 377-0, 26 
Discounts, ee .. | 24:91 55-8 36-2) 57-4 
Advances  ...cccseeceeees 22:0; 33:0; 27-8 30-6 
Securities ..........++. as 95-1, 93:9, 93:9 93-8 
i 


Notes in circulation .. . |L541- 3,1736-9, 1673-41728 7 
Other sight liabilities... |1778- 2) 1137- 3 1179- 8 1147: 0 

N.B.— Equalisation Fund and assets 
are 538,583,653 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


ad EVENUE of the UnrTeD KinGpom in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1940, 
I.—An Account of the Totat R - pamneial with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 































































2 Quarter fi April 1 to June 30, 1939, compared with | Period from April 1, 1939, to June 1939, co 
the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year with the corresponding Period of the preeeann tr 
Quarter Quarter Period Period 
ending ending Increase Decrease ending inn 
June 30, 1938 June 30, 1939 | June 30, 1938 ‘oe 30, 1939 
Ordinary Revenue £ £ £ £ 
Inland Revenue— 
Benpaent Tek 20: cccscusceccccsccccccccvccocccorsscescoscoscososs ~~ 
Sur-tax .......... seneeseeeeseaeeeeeeeseeseseeeeeaeneeesseuenens ~— 
Estate, etc., Duties .............- eee 
eee seseseeseees bi 
National Defence Contribution .. ae 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ame 
 asiieaniecidienansioal Sl cicienilittesieleneenanine 
Total Inland Revenue .....2..+.:s:sessessesenenssenenees 43,169,000 c . 
ee oe 53,718,000 
BRBISR  ccocccsntvascoochocsocnécnenccnbigbanandocnsvesosssesenee 26,900,000 
Total Customs and Excise .......seessssssesnseeerenees 80,618,000 7,855,000 | 
Motor Vehicle Duties ............ccccccsccccccesscesevevesececs 4,580,000 . 
Post Office (Net receipt) .............secseseceenecsceseceeenens 1,620,000 ° (See precediing columns) 
Crown ia ihideiadinadeainssncennphganion piel a 320,000 ie Pp 
ansous Beesigns 1,255,073 ae i 
Total Ordinary Revenue 144,056,777 | 14,004,000 | 1,833,859 t 
conan eeTan tegieeneipene neat f 
£12,170,141 Net Increase 4 
Post Office nee ° expenditure a 
to meet on J 
Post Office and Broadcasting) — .........c.c.ssecesseeeeree 19,736,000 556,000 
Witt. citensishainicndabsibeticittieianitindiiocscccsennee 151,066,636 | 163,792,777 14,560,000 1,833,859 
| cerned 
£12,726,141 Net Increas: 








II.—An Account showing the RECEIPTS into and Issugs out of the ExcHEQUER in the Period ending June 30, 1939, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 


: ; ? . ; | Period : 
RECEIPTS recto Fase ISSUES petos Sune 90,198 













































: £ Ordinary eee f 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account! ......... 131,886,636 144,656,777 omen and Seamagenneet National Debt ......... 76,661,116 be pt 4 
ps a to Northern Ireland Excheq oveccesese: oo 1 > 
Self-Balancing Revenue as shown in Account I...... 19,180,000 19,736,000 Other Consolidated Fund Services rc sethiie sane 591,529 
I iB iain riccenineseasunnco’ — 
+ - eee 163,792,777 79,016,748 
F cesianainea iam 85,000 
by Creation of Debt— 102,100,000 
(a) For Capital eee EP aime ER ee SE 7,000,000 
U the Post ond Ty, ( ) Pee ee CEST e STP e Te , 
- pare nae Seabvlinininaenane ee = RAIAUR TT «TI aio cnctecccecetnesiersermatione 109,100,000 
: ee ee Civil and Revenue Votes (excluding Civil Defence, - 
By National Savings Certificates ............... 
By —— ) Cas Post Office and Broadcasting) ..............0s<-++« 93,020,500 
Mn toy og spe eatraeraroveeccezsacee wa 
a wilt 1919 Sethiplaiedeantsinihen Zan a os en gee a le eee eee ~ 
c) Ways cams Advances ..............ecceees Ba 
Receipts under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirma- ioocunts 1 
pan of Ageemennn) Act, SEY tsdaesinisdepimieeniaibiahdbtinte we Self-Balancing Expendit M. 
cae of Issues under Land Sertlemens| #§ | |. Past Office Vote and Vote for Broadcasting ...... 19,736,000 
(Factiities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 oo... 300,873,248 : 
~ respect of Issues 5 7 Mokthe Tithe | | FOAL EERPENGIUTE ......0000eernerrerennererrsenens ’ » 
Act, 1936 
ait Dig ca gn a 85,000 ot 
nder Office and 
I ats eee 5,450,000 pe 
ion of ae 000 D 
aregneieaib aie ia tls 1,158,540,000 | 1,270,350, D 
i i i 7,350,000 i | 
7,050,000 msm A 
: = 
hiteiinmiaate 434,245,000 | 646,525,000 “g 
ssdaiainleaidicasheaiadiia dies snansints aeceoaa’ 1,504,627 1,539,007f © 
astinaetitibiessidiibiian aiathe 1,431,527 383,379 
950,000 960,000 
fi 14,750, 000 P 
siindivatabilialdlae ans 134,211 
1,863,249,735 
-. in Exchequer on 
April Ist :-— be 
Bank of connee 
Lene 
2,363,977 2,400,412 | 0 Hretand ......... 384 48 2,521,187 
ainhcatiielitias 
Treasury, June 30, 1939. | 

















linac £920,310,000 

aie iegeed............. =. by 

Trey Bis oustanding ene crorenesncnces M2A5000 en1O0 

Total Floating Debt outstanding .....ccs............ Cs cpiemlin ie e 934,930,000 1,076,170,000 
Net Increase 


* Includes £65,000 the proceeds of which carried Exchequer within period Account. 
+ Authority is being sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory Stakes Pesan ne {555 ee borrowing 
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July 8, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 




































LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended te fi 
Month of June Wednesday _ | _fiscery 110" ‘to 
Change July ¢ 6, | July 5,|; July 6, {| July 5 
1938 | 1999 [''t | 19 1939 | ©1938 | 1939" 
umber of 
working days : 25 26 % 6 6 157 156 
OUFER ccscncsecces \2,738,543 2,479, 638) — 12-9, 851,870) 807,549'17,515,750 15,724,831 
etropolitan .... | 163,422) 166,120 i— 2-2 54, 125| 50,868; 1,104,522) 1,068,053 
RUMETY ..c0cceee | 287,214) 305,201) + 2:2 93,444 91,053; 1,939, 140) 1,926,237 





Total ...... ee 3 189,179 2,950,959) — 11: rt 999, sctene 949,470'20, 559,412, 38.719, 121 





t Based on clearings per working day. 










































PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
| 
Week ended ate from 
Month of June — | ae Saturday | anuary lto 
| ce 
July 2, | July 1 | July 2, | July 1 
1938 | 1939 Chance 1938 _ 1939" | "1938" | 1939 
lo. of working | 
days :— % 6 6 | 155 154 
| 
BIRMINGHAM ‘— 3:0} 3,247 | 2,433 | 63,735 | 61,731 
BRADFORD y ‘+ 5:-9| 1,246| 999) 21,431 | 21,698 
B ; (417-1 | 1,466 | 1,470 | 33,386 | 34,429 
+ 2:3| “965 | 794 | 22,301 | 20,874 
sticentaide + 5:0} 1,251 | 1,175 | 26,444 | 26,107 
\— 1:3 | 891 | 695 | 18,668 | 18, 
\— 1:7 | 6,228 | 5,342 | 140,347 | 129,332 
‘+ 3-9 | 11,897 | 10,469 | 250,951 | 246,176 
'+ 3-7| 1,811 | 1,699 | 41,061 | 39,739 
| 1-0 | 589 | 532 | 13,427 | 12,844 
\— 2-1 | 1,801 | 1,071 | 30,091 | 27,584 
otal: 11 Towns | 97,691 | 103,740 |+ 2-1 |31,392 | | 26,679 | | 661,842 | 638,898 
<ul a | | 4253 | 6,771 | 162,661 161,926$ 
t Based on clearings per working day. re oer are ae 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
June 29,'June 30,| July 1 | Fuly 3 July 4, | July 5, | July 6, 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
' 
Bank rate 9 9 9 9 
re Ty See ‘ x % | % . . % 
wav eetiihate 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
ipe-S6 1116-34 jttie~S4 itt6-S4 {1116-34 [116-34 


60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts} lly, 
3 months’ do. ...... 4 (13jg—7g [13;6—78 [136-78 |13;6— 
4 months’ do. ...... 1316 w 6 ae 6 te a eo 
6 months’ do. I-11g| Lig-11g; 114 


13;6-78 |13;6-7 
rie He Teahe ig ; the 








Discount Treasury Bilis 

Same oo | "a hess hs mr i be 
soonagonane nt ary 6-78 o i tr 8 ea 

Short .......cesecees 1p-1 rl I lp-1 Jom] a 1 
Deposit aliwncs.: Ek. lg 1g lg 12 1g % 7 
Nee lg 1g lg 19 lg 1g lg 

At NOLICE .....sceeeeees 34 34 4 34 34 34 34 

Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Loans 
3 Months |4 Monte [6 Monta|3 Months|4 Months Month 
1939 % % 

June 8 ... | Ie] lye 11 % 4 tet 3519 3143 3184 
» 15 oe | Id be fe I-1lg | 3-3lg | 31g-31g| 319-4 
» S ese 2 1336 ; Dew oan s1e-31t 319-4 

Jilly “6 I] ted | amet | teats | Pane | $308 | Suge | S$ 

NEW YORK 
none Irving Trust Company cables the following money and eichange rates in 
July 6, ‘se 3 Deas 08, Jone 3 21, “ia July 5, 
noo) aeer ly " : ¥ 1g 

Bank OCC CC Oo eres eeeeereeses 

Members ible lp 


eee 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the f the day’s bu business) 























June 30,| July 1, | July 3, | July 4, | July 5, | July 6, 
London on Exch, | 1939 | 1939” | 1939° | 1939" | “1939” | “1939 
New rors, %.. | $4°8023/4-°68- |4°68- (4°68- |468- (468-4: 
6814 6814) 6814) 6814) 6814! 6814 
Montreal, $... | 4+8623|4-69-  |4-691g— 4-6914- 4-6914— [4 6914— 4-691 9— 
; 6912 6934! 6954| 6934) 6934 695g 
Paris, Fr. 124-21 11765g—75° I 765s76" '1765g~7g 1765s— | 1765g— = | 1 765¢- 
i | ldi¢ ' 1316 131g 
Brussels, Bel. | 33-00a iar. 53-56, 27-52-55 27-52-55|27-52-55/27 -52-55,27:52-55 
: 8- (887—— 885.— [887—- [887—- 
Milan, L....... | 92-464 | 801g) O9%f | B0le| 80a) Ole) *"golg 
s | 88:9 88 -97i 88-971 | 88:97) | 88-971 | 88 -97i 
Zurich, Fr. ... 25 +2212 l20: 7779 20: 75-79 20: 75-78) 20: 73-78, 20: 75-78 20: 76- 
} 
Athens, Dr.. 375. | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 | | 540-555 | 540-555, | 540-554 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 |8- sl- B*8lin— (8-81lg— 8-8llo- [88112 8-811p- 
| 212} B2lol «= SZIp| = BZN = B24) = BIg 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 23°43 [11- 65-6811: 65-68 11- 65-66 11. 65~68)11- 65-68 11: 65-68 
Registered 
Marks 62-67 | 62-67 \621>-6714) 63-68 | 63-68 | oe 
Br. India Rup. +184. ‘ote 177g—15,6 |172732~ vente 6 1177g—15)6 | 177g—15; 
293. 
Hong Kong, $/| tf... pa 1411, 16. te 141); i6r, 1421 16°, 1411 
5 1536 
| Rio Ma’, $... oe ? ognel 6ig-7ip re-734! oer (6 ~ ig 
a 
5 15 Wd '20-16— la0- 17- &, 18- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11- elle 23 | 23¢) 23¢ 
17: be 17: 3h 17: 13h" 17:13h'| 17-13h | 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. | 117 e () Ae) ize [daze | 117e(1) | 117e(2) 
Montevideo, $ $514. 17'.- \1712— HW7lo— {71 2- 
1812 *"181, 181; | 181, 1815 181g 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17:38 | 27-28 1 | 27-28 /'| 27-28 /'| 27-28 /'| 27-281 261-- 
Mexico, Pes, 9- = Lane" t’d | Unq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d Una’ vd Und’ t ve 
Manila, Pes.... | t25-66d he ant ig me pes ' 5716 | }257) 1 
lig 1 
24: g1- (24:81- |24:81- |24-81- 





Moscow, Rbls. see “las: 81- “24: 81- 
a | B1%¢| 8144] 8124) B14 —B1Ng| B14 


Usance : T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
ity unit of local’ currency. + Par 8-2351z2 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
934, (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
a rate. (g) Official rate is $15 —., (h) Avene remittance rate for 
orters. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
o-Italian debts. ON Nominal. 























Zi 
(6) Other Exchanges 
Par of 
June 30 July 5 July 6, 
London on Bach. 1939 1939” 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 2265g-2271g | 2265g-2271g | 22659-2271 
. 4214* 4214* 4214* 
Madrid, Pt, ceccoccccscscce 25 2212 { 42:45) 42°45] 42-45; 
Lisbon, Esc. .....00e0006 | 110 110-1101 110-11012 110-1101 
Budapest, Pen. ......... *82 2354-2414 2334-2414 2354-2414 
Prague, Ke.  .cccccoseees | $16412§ 13619 13612* 1361,* 
i -00 2459-251, 2459-251, 2459-251, 
2459-251g 2459-251, 2459-2519 
2434-2534 2454-2554 2434-2554 
650-670 650-670 650-670 
583* 583* 583* 
590k 590k 590k 
. 205-215 205-215 205-215 
48- 2712-2812 2712-2819 2712-2812 
Sofia, seceecseress | 673°66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
oom E. Kr. cosececee 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1834 1754-1834 
Sel Ke wg | HET | io-ss45 | iossa3— | 19-35-45 
St Tale peeccccee 18-1 : . . f 
Copeman Re” soeees ya eae a eh 
Alexandria, eeeeeeree 2 8 8 e~ 8 
Kobe, Yen ....ccscecesees oe sir tone 13156-1446 1348y¢-141:6 
Singa esccecascéee 16-28°16 4 4 
cecceccecece 12:11 8-78-82 8-78-82 8-78-82 
Bangkok, Baht sescecees | $21°82d. 2211 6-516 22hi6—5i6 2211,6—516 
Usance except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
aman. Pa 197: 105;g since koruna n -4, ebruary 17, 1934. Rate 
for o the of —, » we inder Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) der Anglo- Turkish Agreement. Ominal. (m) Official. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
June 30,; July 1, | July 3, July 4, | July 5, | July 6, 
London on 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 } J 939 1939 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
( ( | (p) 
York sey Tee a2 1908 6 sat bela 
aoe 1716-1516 | 154-112 ineths 1516-1516 191% | L1g-11g 
2ig-2 219-214 | 24g-2 214-2 | 216-2 [21 6-115,6) 2-178 








(d (d) @ | @® |. @ 
1S tsb 139—539 | 132-332 | 15. Bu 


a2 | hieie | Je-ie | Je-16 




















eg | tele hel he-4 
(p) | @ | @ 
bers 14-Par | Par Par—lg 
lp—lq lg-Par| Par-l, 
59-38 1g-Par | Par-14 
(qd) | @) (d) 
3-5 2-4 219-412 
7-9 7-9 7-9 
14-17 13-15 | 12-14 
(p) (p) | (p) 
3-1 1 | 21-112 
5-3 5-3 | 5 
12) 7-5 Be cise 
(9) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILvgR 
Week ended July 6, 1939 




































































NEW YORK : Imports jcc. — 
= ssacashinaigiaienaactiinianstinaiiitie hee can oak From | Bullion Coin To Bullion | Con 
nereereirmanesemren l ly 4, | July 5, St 
29, | June 30,| July1, | July 3,| Ju 9 
New York on JSi939 S939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 193 a f £ =i _ Gon atr00 | & 
consntishausndeintinnacnitngecneaiail ee ee South Africa ....... 2,247,199 oe = a , 1637 
eee ) t ete 94,177 Nether Boceccceees 2,358 
: | Cents | Cents | Cents | ons S. ey geen | 24,005 TANCE... sce eeeeseeeee | 63,714 
London :— | 719 ! 4671929 4671950 1 32 British * 3: 102,079 . Syria ose eeeerecevesoesos tes 17,479 
© 0098 .cccccccccccrecees sable" 46816 | 46814 | 46813 British India ....... 245°330 | 4308 | Switseriand 20,655 | 16.7% 
Cables ....cccccccccseees TANCE ....ceccceeeees . ee cee iL, 5 = 
eee snccssonsesenen -. aan 2-647. BOs | Blea... csenecenees oo es "ne aaa 6,417,978 
P iris, ae iiianbietinitaaninls 13-o8 8 116-991 116-9954 ea PR acccccecccccccatsce 68, j | s comenanetite se 
B ussels, Bel. ..+.ssveee+- 22-521 (22-55 > 828.063 | P ccereeses 7,482,37 » FF 
S ckentend, Fc. ......... 22°53. Ae oee 75 26g | 53-2614 eet 2,828,063 8,259 | Total 7,482,371 269,20 
italy. RADE. creccseccosesoces as" 40-13 - 40-1219 40-1212 coal | iene 
Herlin, Mark _ ........-++- 3-09lo |53-O08lp | Markets 53-08 | Markets 53-0812 SILVER nee ie ne | . 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... 5 2 20-90 | closed [20-90 | closed 20-90 | South Africa .....+. ’ aes... 1,735 | 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 20-8912 93-521 23-52l2 | (@) |23-52!2 | British India ....... en “370 | Norway ets 511 | 
Oslo, Kr. ......sseereeeees soe 24-10! | 24-10!2 | Hong Kong .......+. 30,09 330 | Denmark’... i683 |” 
Stockholm, Kr. sseneeees 70-85% 0-857 |,0:85%8 oa | Belgium saauienees R358 ia. 35°150 | "y) 
thens Te secccvcscccsces 7 “a } -69 | ° BE oct eaneeeen nies, j << i ,455 | 
Montreal, Can. $  .....- Sh a '27-30 27-30 ioe inh iaiaielliley | eee | 2,991 oe ee oie? 
ean, ee nansbiatt as *; a. 13-00 13-00 cates 100,688 need wrens 
GE, © .coccsccsssooes , ; ; ——— —-- 
B. Aires, Peso soscsen- i fede 3 10 5-10 Total® .....04+. | 243,862 | 4,475 | Total® sss. 103,855 | 2.40 
Rio, Milreist ........+.+. | 5°10 | | Be a eae es ei ene eas 
— — ae * Including other countries. 
Usance: T.T. + Official. (a) Independence Day. ' 
BANK BALANCE SH (See “ GOVERNMENT FINANCE ” on page 90.) 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED (Million £)___ it 
(£000’s) | 3 Pp; — |Re | Se] me [atl & 
. Ss TD | MES | Map | 1.2! Ql cal oo 
nr jens 30, June 30, 3a eS $ | 25 S go | $5 | G3 
a ey 1938" 1939 ee | "| 3° | Q™ | 29) 2" 
’ ie al 39,147 34,669 ‘Sis (2 jin 16 [FS a 
Reserve eee" 9329 97320 | With other banks.....; 11,480 12,238 579-Gonsola & annuities | 300300, 300) 300 a ol on 
Comms, Goat ass au717 | eects ee 25604 23,334 Ser ermirccieconaies | «ot | 206 | 206) 206, 206) 206 a 
Sekine ee See 48,704 40.837 3 "Conversion Loan. + | 302) 302) 739, 739, 7) 
ee Oe . veces eet | I eee, 133,353 136,757 3/6, “eveversion Loan. . | 739| 739) 739 739 739 799 TH 
monn. Investments ..........+. 112,284 104,288 4°? Conversion Loan... swe | 366) 363, 363, 363, 363) 353 #8 
 artianacianaina 11 13 | Shareinallied banks... 2,992 2,992 31% Comustont ban nal | isl 13} 13) 3B 
casees Acceptances, tc. ...... 17,729 19432 TA ninsble Annuities..... _ 8 _ 14 14 14 14 1 
Bank premises ......... 5,1 > pom we ate ovgaessceone pe L911 1,911, 1,911 1,911 1,911 1,911 1,911 
2 tock, eee | ooo eee eee 
on 396,586 379,802 Total .....se000++ SOG50S STRS8S ner War Issues... 3,569... ‘aal +0 ‘0 300! ‘300. 30 
2% Fanding Coun | |S: | fl) Io fon tot Tot iB 
MARTINS BANK, LIMITED % Funding Loan ......... “ang 15 44 1k ee oe 
(£000’s) 4% Funding Loan¢ ...... 409 00: 100 100 100 100 100 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 21:9 N. Defence Bon a | vee | 100 eo 8088 
pune S Sune Jutsae’ 1939" 4% Victory Bonds? cn ‘360 “i99) “i97} 197, 197, 197 194 1 
1938" 1939 wiv“  — eae 323 100| 100, 100 100 100 100 1 
Ears fu youd. 18it Lit | Bankof England... "S215 "135 External Debe@ sve. | “2, _| 1,387) 1,032) 1,032 1a 1,038 1092 1,032 102 
eserve fund ......... 3,500 3,550 | With other Banks...... S715 $133 External Dede... “y5| 107, 625) "829) "881) "883 | 
. een . 13Q = =—«_ AB @ASUTY Bis ........ccecves } 51 28 «C8 
a oe nes 581 Gee “mm OF Advances .. tee 
Sa a Oe ee 3.005 3,010 654 8,033. 7,797| 8,026 8,132 8,193 8,297 6.163 a 
acisaciaine 32,06 sical |% | | "120; 1 
8... 2554 2,725 | Bills discounsed 1306 aii3h Other Cap. Lisbilitien.... | 57] 46, 113) 123| 121) "121 — 
arinlecaagl - wae eee erences | 
omen ee, eee iggy en Liber nn TAL QO 90100 09 SNe BAHT BE A 
Other assets ............ 454 rs all for sinki Gand ellecations. 
Bank premises 20 2836 Sed ain on Sings Combet, ant the Snes mse og de 
oy - ~~ tel 7,228 Exchange Equalisation Fund), and including holdings of 1914 and 1919 
GOSCERARES ...00..-. a After deducting transfers for Death Duties. Bonds, ‘ 
at about £312 millions). tt Approm 
3,333 Total 112,538 113,333 I American debt. Includes Bonds 2 
Total coscceses 112,538 il 97 FF FBR ne reereeee mate totals, allowing for fund 
Se 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED C overament obligations, $636,527,767 | (9594,526,710 os 
LIABILITIES ee ASSETS $1,013,232,650 ($567,402,506). Capital, $90,000,000. Surp 
oar bea? all Manufacturers Trust Company (New York).—Deposits, 
ital paid up ...... 9,479 9,479 | Coin, etc. ........cce00e 33,418 30,035 t Company 31 
a. ‘8,500 _ 8,500 | With other banks...” 10157 30, 1939, $735,645,747 compared with $69,205,470 at Marc - 3h 
MOD serosvosersnens 323,817 301,247 | Money at call, etc. 22, wie 1939. Resources, $851,180,425 ($805,683,546). em > wy Auburs, 
Due to subsidiaries oe 245 | nvestments seeeeeeeeees 83,871 > di ided fi J 30 1939 $87,356,316. H. ° 
8,413 9,192 | Investments in undivided profits, June 30, ’ ‘ istant vice- 
ed fidiaries | «--:----» 2514 2,514 the European representative, has been appointed ass 
Advance nnn... aas9st lasess President. 30, 1939, 
Premises ..............+ 7,3 7,414 Bankers Trust _Company.—Total assets June Bepesia, 
Acceptances ............ 8,413 9,192 $1,217 »282,983, against $1,038,156 262 a e -73 324 O78 437). 
OO dette 350,454 328,659 ee 350,454 328,659 ee ae ($915,956,618). Cash, $493,307,049 ,078,4 
Governmen: 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 80) 


BANKS 


Bank of America.—Total resources at June 30, 1939, established 
a new record at $1,549,824,260. This compares with $1,498,527,625 
on June 30, 1938. Cash and due from banks is $227,908,27 
($225,791,576); loans, discounts, etc., $695,102,388 ($629,125,364); 
securities of U.S. Government, etc., $398,637,286 ($440,200,387). 
Deposits have increased from $1,357,778,709 to $1,408,306,798 ; 
and surplus and profits from $62,231,748 to $67,370,690. 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company.—Total assets, 
June 30, 1939, $1,113,968,859 against $1,042,703 on December 
31, 1938. Cash, $560,320,500 ($639,591 ,000). Loans, etc., 
$175,341,117 ($171,263,000). Deposits, $1 3009,017,917 ($939,260,000). 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York.—Total resources, 
June 30, 1939, $2,215,168,135 (a record 


) against $1,816,207,890 
on June 30, 1938. Deposits, $1,898,035,301 ($1,496,430,798). U.S. 
























S. t securities, $444,872,269 ($399,353,059). Undi 
profits, $30,095,403 ($27,650,902). , es 
Brown Brothers Harriman and Company.—Financial tr 
ment as at June 30, 1939, shows total assets of $10 000,458 
compared with $102,222,409 on March 31, 1939, and $78, 741); 
a year ago. Deposits, $79,200,988 ($75,134,895 and $53,368, 960) 
capital and surplus, $13,165,272 ($13,145,225 and 4021 025) 
Loans and advances, $18,769,983 ($19,437,448 and $16,192,025). 


OIL OUTPUTS - 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.—Output for June, 193% 
23,604 tons. ; 
lo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd.—Output in Iran for April, 
1999; 45000 tons. Total eee ur months 1939, 3,344,000 tons. 
British Controlled Ltd.—Total output week 1939 
June 17, 1939, 20,561 barrels. Output week ended June or ‘628 
20,074 barrels. Total output ended July 1, 1939, 


Dacia Romano Petroleum Syndicate, Ltd.—Gross output 


May, 1939, Dacia, 1,800 tons ; Perimeter X, 2,560 tons ; 
432 tons. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
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ae 
in BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
— Gross Necet ' Agyre sate —— Receipts. Gross Receipts  Aggeeamee Grew 
tk week ended Taly 2 | 26 week: - 2 bd for Week Receipts 
‘ &@ (£000 SEAR. Sasa 000), Name $ 4 > — 
1309 Be s oe ay a . 
mn E ate UE a¢ | i at $3 | 4 s| 38 Thai 1939 | + or - | 1939 + or — 
16 «ARE | 32/3 ra | 1939 Rs. | Rs. Re | ORs. 
78 ary Pa Z Bengal & N. Western | 11 June 20} _ $9,45,644/—1,16,496 86,87,255|— 9,46,780 
-_ |=" -Nagpur ...... 11 | 20} +$28,00,000) + 1,47,409) 2,42,04,297) + 17,84,865 
= ore ae | Rammer RCE | 13] 3a) eae ae 001 72000 309.2800) $.77000 
» of 19% nag | abuzz sina 18,911| 31,131 | , +1,93,625, 1,89,93,799) + 9,13, 
an <~ Fm 74i| 11438) 12048 12139 7,054 ws 32a | 8 |May 31] _$16,85,793\— 70,852) ” Sooo 2,12,327 
L. &: N, E. (a)— 11 da 
an ee il 511 a icialamd 6,367/ 14,909) 22,789 ih fom a 
ae {939 ecenntijeltte 596) 1,001)| 7,798) 8,339; 6,659 14, 998; 22,796 | CANADIAN 
| ore 274 534] 5.038 4430 2,880 7,810 12,848 | Canadi ~ | 26 1939 || $. ee 
1938 «000s sence | 9 | $2,088 | ian National . 26 \June 30) 4 816,629) + 422, 352 | $7,681, 530, + 4,921, on 
, SOD ccccecnsshiniil 93 ay ve 809| 2,394) 10,203 | “g0an 
—— 1939 eeeeeereeceoses 108 | 7,832, 1,581) 847) 2,428) 10,260 | SOUTH me _CENTRAL AMERICAN 
360 nen .—— oo sini 
Total— ial | 
— ere: 547'1515 3,270), (32947, 97185 16,839 44,024 76,971 | Antofagasta ........... | 26 lyaly "4 £12, 0 id 160! 337,510 — 98,590 
1939 ....ccccssedees coats 3,518 '32709)27232 17,513| 44,745 77,454 | , $167,200! 10,300, 8,446,500 + 448,200 
7 | | Argentine NB. ...... | 52 June 304 i719, 372\— "639,523,973 + 27,802 
- § (a) Waa cals ‘July 1 | B.A. and Pacific...... | 52 30 #1, 2740091 4 a 75, 384,000 : a 
: | B.A. Central ......... | 50 10; $113,400+ 1,000 5,030,100 — 650.700 
é CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS | B.A. Gt. Southern... | 52 30|{ {1:821,000)- 73,000 120,690,000 — 4,360,000 
a (000’s omitted) |J $601,000'— 42,000 39;266,000 + 1,178,000 
; i | Comsa argesinn|sa} ool fRUBBESUN eaten ok tasine 122888 
a + 1 +2,290,000 
_ — L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | Ww. Southern Central Argentine ... | 52 = *4123,592 re S ae oes + 142,058 
| + 26, ,692,708' + 394,461 
; —Gae ee ee | Cnet Cregeen, | 52 24) £18,226 + (1,182 °962,509+ “484 
§ tc se | — are | — 105 | Moped | 6 Duly 1 { MST ie aN 123. 
; Goon Gonuma, aee 7390 | - 6 - | Mexican Railway..... | 26 June 30 + P433,300 4 53,700, 8,289,200'+ 414.900 
00 over second half 1937 —2,423 |-1,812 |- 926 |- 54 | Natale ......0ccccceee 26 at £5,159 + 3,013 60,876|— 19,957 
q que inc first half’ 1939, , | United of Havana... | 52 30) £14,781) + 4,533) 1,213,027)\— 53,231 
over 1938 :— * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
: 26 weeks to July 2, 1939 ...| + 110 | + 7 |+ 309 | + 57 | pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. ‘d) Recep in Uruguayan 
53 hn. wrens tea es ist hhalf 1939 | + 4-23 oie tine bebe eee Ge 
Vv. y increase, Ist . : ‘ ; 
; Latent week compared with wich 1938... ; 107 ; 7 \|+ @ i+ 18 LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
test week compared average ~-*) Compared 
i 198790 .0vveevercereseseees ecsecveces - S7'- 89 ~~ Bie 6. Receipts | alte geen 
ear 
; 7 IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Week ending July 1, 1939, before pooling ...........-.- aie 5$5,400 + 42,600 
5 j 
: - Gross Receipt, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 24, 1939 ........cccee0e 29,736,000 | + 347,000 
» June 30 _ 26 weeks | Lw. TB. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 .......cceseee 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
1 (4’000) | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ..........000 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
4 Company | L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling _... 30,923,828 + 676,450 
\)  ayonme | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
3 Pass. | Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total 
‘ ze a a _AMERICAN_ RAILROADS _ 
; Belfast & Co, Down— ue * ae 
; |, _ EE EF 0-5 3:5 52:0} 11:2) 63-2 Month of | Compared | 5 Months, | Compared 
6 193D....cccccocccccccccscees] 9°S 0:5 3°8 54:4 11-2 65-6 Company May, with May, 1939 with 5 
i Great Northern— 1939 1938 Months, 1938 
; 13-4 | 10:0 | 23:4 | 239:4| 228-0) 4674 | Bie ee a = 
’ 14:7 | 13-0 | 27-7 | 248-0| 2640) 512-0 | | $ 5 
| Baltimcre and {Gross | 11,509,000 | + 1,255,000 | 57,030,000 | + 6,220,000 
' SE cain cseessrecsneres| 42°F | 35-4 | 77-9 | 823-6 | 1,020-6 (1844-2 | Ohio ........000: Nett |  '876,000 | + " 35,000 | _ 5,844,000 | + 4,711,000 
1 1939. .sereresssesseeseneee| 44°2 | 39°6 | 83-8 | 834-1 |1,043°5 |1,877°6 | New York Gross | 35,343,000 | + 12,445,000 | 139,274,000 | + 23,371,000 
i. tral eal Nett i 00 | - Me ozs 000 + 7,048,000 
( ennsylvania TOSS ,688, + i 771, + 17,263, 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS | “ “Railroad ......{Nett | 3,501,000 | + 116,000 | 20,944, + 6,450,000 
For Overseas heading, see next column | Southern Pacifics Nee} | 157/000 | z 199/000 Oa ae OOD y Fear eoo 
a ; ’ Gross | 12,784,000 | + 2,264,000 | 59,007,000 | + 7,842,000 
Transit Receipts...... 24 nee 20| +442,100|- 3,900! 4,363,800| — 226,300 | Union Pacific... Nett | ’876,000 | + "496,000 | 4,053, + 1,018,000 


’ + 10 days. 


‘+ Net operating income. 





Scottish 
Allyn Tea... 2712 35 
Assam Tea... | 221 a 
Bengal United Tea ese tol ie 
— ioe TS yh te 
ithe Be eas 5 \July 5 
Cachar & Dooars Tea ea 5 \June 19) 10 
Ceylon U Tea} ... 8 al 10 
East Rubber... thee 2 asi 10, 
GB scccie sas 1712 
Rubber... |... 3 nish 7 
New Columbia Rbr.| [.. | 7ip 16° 
Prang Besar Rubber ' ... 10 July 10 











by asterisk to indicate interim divi 


Company 


ee eeeeeeeeeeree 


Soameaye:; . 
Aircraft 


Bovril (Deferred)...... 

Braithwaite and Co. 

Bridgewater (G. & T.) 
ramways 

















*Int. 
| Pay- 
or | Total 
‘tFinal able 
% 8 | | 
July 21 
2 ee 
re $212 ‘July 21 
lgt 614 uy 9 
614* | 
A ‘03g | od 7 
4* 
25t 3712 Ee 27 
5* 12) 
a ie ws . 
2* 12 
7 10 oa 
5 10 jest 
5 ine dee 
“a 15 wee 
2lo*| ... July 31 
3 5 July ll 
1 14 |... 
+4 .. ‘Aug. 19 
(a)310t\(a) 7 dina 
15 ye 
Tiet| 1212) ... 
see 4 os 
“Ze 2312 
> July 1 
15(d iia) Jatv 2, 





20(e) 
5 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or sbown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 





| *Int, | 
Company or 
(Final | 
| % | 
Kinloch (Ch.) & Co.. 
Larkins (S. C.) & Sons $334") 
Light Production ... | 15f | 
Macleans, Ltd. ...... |. ‘Jlg*| 
MclIn ’ Hogg Marsh 3* 
Melville Trust ...... pk id 
Merc. Invest. Trust.. 319*| 
Michael Nairn, etc.. = | 5* | 
Outram (Geo.)_ ...... 5* 
Port of Beira Devipt. | ais 
tic Co... 4* 
Richardsons Westgarth ... 
Scottish Amer. Mtge. | "t. j 
ies .. 
Stuttaford and Co. .. (c)4* 
Super Oils Seals ...... ; 1219* 
Ton ae apeemeie j  e 
egra onstrctn. | 
Traction and Trust.. 4* 
Un. Brit. Oil of Trind. pm 
Williams & Williams cane 
UNIT TRUSTS Pence 
Savi | ee t4(g) 
British ......... $5°60 | 
ana Free tax. 





Pay- | Prev. 
Total able | Year 
’ o/ nee ° 

so o 
10 a 1 
... Aug. 15 $334* 
20 oe 25 
ae ‘an aa “js 
'Aug.1 | 3lo* 
July 18 5* 
. “me 5* 
i ae ; 11623 
July 1 4* 
Tie z Nil 
Ss va 6 
ie Da 1* 
July 17 | (<)4* 
July 26 10* 
4* 
Pe 5* 
July 31 4* 
ae 
15 july 31 15 
| Pence 
Aug. 1547:°20 


of income 
(c) Free of South African tax. 


(a) Paid on an increased 


(d) 10 per 


a this is to be paid on 5 per cent. preference 


ibe, 


shares. (g) Per 10 sub-units. 


(e) Also bonus of 10 per cent. on preference 


LotR Se sate 


perecumaniuen: 


9m SON Ae vie mpm empress 





TREADS ACN i cl Nl th batt earn aceab 


Gunernennnn net em 


eereyen 


Sif i et BERG kta 6 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance 
definitely redeemable at a certain date the yiel 

date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discou 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 


stocks are d 








{ ric I 
Year 1939 | es 
ee. | - 1 to | Price, } 
— July 5, H Name of Security July | 
cnnitiditi—yh 2 1939 
High | Low- | High- | Low- _ 
ss Se | 
} j | British Funds | 
791g | 64 |} 71lg | 647% || Consols 21p%......... | 6712 
1113, | 98 107g | 101 || Do, 4% (aft. 1957) || 10254 
1003, | 90 || 9654 SOlg || Conv. 219% 1944-49 9612 
1031, | 92 99lg | 9273 || Do. 3% 1948-53... || 97 
1045; | 90lp 99lg | 91 || Do. 31g%after 1961 || 9412 
1051, | 100 10414 102 ' Do. 410%, 1940-44 } 1023;6 
115%: | 102 | 11213 | 1053s |) Do, 5% 1944-64 ... || 109 
Qilije) 81 || 871g | 8114 || Fund, 212% 1956-61 || 8414 
9713;6) 88lp || 935g 34 || Fund. 234% 1952-57 || 9012 
99516 | 90 || 9513 | 89 || Fund. 3% 1959-69... || 9219 
1147, | 98 || 10912 | 102!2 || Fund. 4% 1960-90... || 10612 
O16} 90 || 99lg | 92!2 || Nat, D. 219% 1944-48 || 9712 
100i | 93 || 96%) | 91l2 || Do, 3% 1954-58 9312 
ug = } eats = Victory Bonds 4 A > 
| 2 | 3 4 | 1 .1952 | 9 
ae) S of | | weal Locne 3%... || 7932 
2 } i A 3 | 95 d) 
681, | 55 } 64 55lo | tndia Bea es | 58. | 
824 | 68 | 76 | 66% || Do 3% 70 
955, | 75 || 90 2 82! 
117lg | 110 || L15ig | 10554 | Do. ing “i038 10812 
| & 1, Govts.) 
108’) | 97 || 10614 | 99 [Dom a Col. Gove || 10012 
104156) 97 || 10312 | 9972 || Canada 4% 1940-60 || 10012 
115 10912 || 11212 | 1072 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 107loxd 
107i 95° || Loos, | 98. || Ne Zealand 5% 1948 || 95 
j 4 ueens, 5% 1940-60 | 100! 
112\3;¢| 97 |} 110 | 104%, | Pacene. 3% 1640-40 | 10615 
Foreign Governments) 
lg | 78 85 7854 | Arg. al % S$ "Bas. i 80xd! 
102 | 23° | 4012 | 25 || Austria 19305%....., | 28 | 
= Sai S| Do. s4% 1934-59 || 552 
36 | 31 31 isi, Belaian 4 es SS 
37l2 | 1254 || 2112 | 1212 || Brazils% Ra did. || 151, 
toe | A | 16le | 59 || Chite696(1929)....... 912 
Sle | 37 || 38l2 | 20° | China 3% (1912) 22 
2; @ || 5512 | 29 | Do, 5% (1913) 33 
10534 20 || 72 30 | ons? 3a" 471 
De 94 | 100 94'2 | Denmark3% ......... 96loxd 
S4l2 || 861g | 6812 || Egypt Unifi i 
13 9i4 || 1212 | 1054 || French 4% (British) || 1112 
. 20 | 44 21s |) Ger. Dawes 5% || 33 
oa . 3313 | 21% || Do. ¥. La, 41 23 
3 | 25 | 0 | 24 | Greek 6% Stab. La. 26, 
35 52 40\p | of seecsere 2 
|| Japan, 1 42xd 
641g | 38 53 3914 || Do. 6 a) reat 1959|| 41 
oa 35 4612 | 4212 || Peru ee ae 
oe | #3.) 3 | Poland 8 eee ae 
| oum, Con, 1922 91 
92 75 83 7434 2&6 : Arg. C3 . 
on 
= - | 11112 | 106 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 || 109 
S7lp oa ue 10s | Bristol 5 1 8... || 108 
97ip | 90l2 || 9391 ga if sverenss eves || 77 
105% | 94% |) 1028 | 97 Middx 31p% 1957-02} 97 












(a) Interim dividend 
& Yield on 412% basis. ) F re) 
Based on 
(s) Yield worked on a 512% bess 
& 





















Public Boards 
212 | c. Bee. 5 1950-70 


Lon, Pass, Trans 
| 41n% “A™ 1985-5023 
5% “B” 1965-2023... 





soosee 












Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
1 eiimece 
" ods 
t2¢ || SanPaulo sas 3 rH 
seseee | —2 | 813 11¢ i3/die 
Banks and Discount ie” 
Bean ders £2, £1 pd. 60/- | ... 600 505 
-—s Zealand £1 26/3 | —2/6| 6 2 Oe}! 37/6 
yi seveee |) 312 —3 3 16 11 16/712 
pre gsn a) 3°) “8 318 | ies 
Bk. of Mont. 5100 45 | —2 | 31g 6 || $972 | 405% 8 
= a i ns 45 0¢ 3/1015 
. . € 
Yield worked on 12% basic 4) Vik ENZ- - a 
oe at pat, in year (e) worked at 
= on 47% of worked on a 14% basis. (v) Yield on 2- 





























































is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate, ere 

d includes any profit or loss on redemption ;_ where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final 
unt and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares j 

taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Is 


Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
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eee 


ne: 


oer 


| vento ae 
ear | ‘ Nn | a 
Last two ij | Price,| o 
Yield Jan. 1 to Dividends | 8 ; 

July 5, wey Name of Security July 25) hat 
— heer (a) @) «ed 1939 | Gy“) 1939’ 
| ee! % %& | eee € 
~ i i ee ihe 
$14 1") 32/6 6e | Nile || Brit. Oversees A £5 15/- iw 
3 15 7n| 91% 5a 5b | Chtd. of India £5 ... 7 Ni’ | 
219 4 || 12/6 3846) 34 | Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 11/6 T29 
3 611 || 52/9 5a 56 || District B. £1 50/- gu eG 
313 Wt tou 108 | 8a | Harabeos £10, £2 | ‘si 69 | 
3 210 | £93 £L2\2 a £36 | Hong. ~6 S. $135. || L782 -1 ; : : a 
311 9 | 59/412 Ss. ° i Lloyds £ £1 pd..., 35/— | ~6d| 473 | 
eee: Ss. | oe | Midinarr & o eof | t8 | $83 | 
sal oi 6 55 5a | Nat. Dis. £219 , |} 53]... zu f 
3 0 Sk 303 115 | 4a |! Nat. of 10... || 23 | in| $3 8 
3.9 6 | 3414 Ba | 8b | N-of Ind. £25, £121 | 29 | -| 63 
312 By ae rte tel Rotter: Same || S6-|—1F| 40 § 

3 15 | Asie $6 98 | st ofS A. £20, £5 pd. 135axd me 3 ae 
462 91/9 96 9a est. £4, £1 pd.....-- 84/— -i/-| : 34 

2 : » | insurance 
317 7)|| 26% 40a | Alliance £1, fully pd. Ed’ oat 
ee 13/6 4 4/6 bi Atlas €5. AN Py 1334) Pie He 
a i » Ty. 8 -—1 
319 7y) 98 Usa} 2-6 ‘Gen Ace B19) pa a0) ~~ | 384 
a i > ox» 
Satan] iit 3/2a| 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer.£1i4,¢-p | iol | 316 
419 6f| 20 t25a\| 305 | Pearl (£1), ¥ vee | 1815 —l, .% : 
315 8 | 1538 6/-a| 6/-6 ‘Phaenix £1, Fy see 141) | —ly 4 : ot 
| 35T. 714 c| $9819 c| Prudential Al A... | Sétel — | ou 6 
512 6 || 94/Tle 50¢ | t50c | Root with 4s. 85/- | —1/3| 2 6 of 
14 18 60) gris ie 3b b Hrchanee L.. B54 | —lg | 3 3 
i a | ° eee = } 
3 710 173 6(6a| 6/65 | S-U.&NLA £20,£1pd- | 131)| —i8 | 4h 9 
7 OL seis 1/3 a| 1/66 || Sun In, £iwithS/pd.|| gh-?| —2%| 416 9 
Nil Big $105 ‘| tid. | Sua. LZ Ass., £1 fyod)| “> | ~3°| 3 8 + 
ai 1 7” investment Trusts 
pee 4a 5 || Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... || 211 | +1 | 513 9 
1617 0 || 472 3lgc} 312 c|| Anglo-Celtic be 391 6 817 3 
3 2 2/| 11/3 10¢c | Wc || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 8/llg| ... | 6 30 
512 8 || 15/ile 10¢ Inv. £1 10/- —1/3|} 6 00 
417 6¢| 2142 65 . Stk. || 18219 -2 | 5 97 
15 3 0 | Ole 1lga) 2196) For. Amer. &c., Def. || 42!9) ... | 9 8 3 
19 , 3 | ume feb 12 | pane Investment o7ige —1y/ 737 
18 7 3h | 225 5a 8> | Invest. Trust Def. ... || 213 Sa 34 ‘i 
13 1 10f | 15/6 2124 61p 6|| Lake View Inv. 10/= || 13/9 | —3d| 611 0 
14 12 Bf) ith 81g} 31g) Mercantile Inv. ...... || 213 | —5 | 514 6 
817 Og) 2 a Sip Merchants Trust Ord. |} 9712; —1 71310 
11 0 0s) ame 5a 75 || Metropolitan Trust... || 18812) ... | 6 7 6 
i9 4 12) 1681p $e 4: Scottish Faw, Si oocowe ; 4i- wm 5 0 Q 
195 3a | 75 || Trustees Ord. |/18ilpx|d+2 | 510 2 
313 4 180 4a 6) United Stare Deb 16819 +1 518 8 
31711 ant Financial Trusts, &c. 
; 4 2 13/9 ° a oe Brit. $.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. ne + Ted 3 : 
26/112 t6teb +125 a) Daily Mail & Gen. 1 17/9 = 94 | 90 oF 
| +e 4 eee } 
3a | Forestal 1... || 17/6 |—Tied| 8 0 0 
c4( Hudson’s Bay Co. £ 19/6| ... | 4.00 
2a | fave Invest. woos TL BEPO 1” ace 6 13 3 
Nil eru. io 2 a Nil 
3lg | Primitiva Hold. £i... || 7/6; —3d| 9 69 
1212 Sudan £1...... || 25/- | —1/3| 8 0 0 
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(*) 1% paid free of income tax. 
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cont % 
John | 37/6 


lU. States Steel $1 
a Seeaee Cre. 
|| Vickers 1 
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rf 
£8 








Name of Security 


| Miscellaneous—cont. \ 

b Gailaner Led, Ord. od | 

Nil c/) Gaumont-Brit. 10/- 
Nil ¢ | Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 
15 a _ Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 


seer eecee 


7 c)} Imp. Airways “i. ‘eed 
5 6) Imp. Chem. Ord. At 
Nil c| Imp. Smelting 
$1712 6 Imp. Tobacco > 


25, c$2- 00 Inter. Nickel n.p, 
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aS we eS NS eS ow SO 
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on 


5 ¢}| Immernacionss Tea S/- 
6 Lever & 1 anerat £1 i 
Nil ; Lon. & Th ae 
20 | London Brick a 
“i b) b) Marka & Spon," 
= Ook. ‘A’ 5/- 
2 al — 
933 b | Phillie Godtreys £1 |i 
5 6), Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
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oe 
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ee ie2. : 
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ee 
$ go: 
ms 


12194) See ore. 3 | 35 


93g | _ Radiation Ord. BS a 
Ord. 5/- ..... 
221» al Reckitt & Sons Ord. ia) 
10 b)| Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... | 
212 | Smthfild, id. &Arg.Mt.£1 


MORN CONSE DUC 


— 
oo 


12155) Spillers Ord. fl... | 59 
r. 


Nil || Swed. Match. 
3 | Tete and a st aca 
1 


3 | Tob, Sec Ord. £1 | 
Triples Safety G. 10/- 

fo al BS Investments £1 

334 a), Turner & Newall £1.. 

5 a) United Dairies £1 .. 

71g a|, United Molasses 6/ 3. 

4 a @|| W lipape Mfrs.Def. , 


7 5 ins, TeapeOrd. 
15 w worth Ord. 5/— . | 
“i Mines 
95 ¢/|As hanti eens 4/-|, 


p4 || Burma Corp. Rs 

614 a||Cons.Glds.of S. AL. Qa) 
95 a) Crown Mines 10/-... 
Nil 6, De Beers (Def.) fia 
15 ¢/ Jo’burg. Cons. £1 

1114 a! Randfontein £1 ...... 
25 a Rhokana Corp. £1 .. 


Fm 
= 
_ 
oo ocoomoooaces eooacooe~ooaooo aeooft oococoo Ww 
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UCP SeUUAUNES AUNDEUG@sTIUsIUSkoO UhhwW UNDA DW 
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~~ 
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NOUco@wn ADMDOADNUCUGAON 


Ze 


Nil | Rio Tinto £5 ......... } 


10 a) RoanAntelopeCpr. ‘i. | 
75 a Sub Nigel 10/-...... 
5/6 b Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. | 

i |W. Witwatersrand 10/-. 
Nil ¢ |Wiluna Gold £1...... 
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Clan ane - “i »| 


So 8 shennan eX e058 





“|Changey 
July 5, since | Issue 

f June28} 
| Bena dis | —3g N. Irind. 334% 
4-991 .. (Nth. Met. Pwr. 
3/3-3/9 eee | 319% 2nd Db. 
20/9-21/3 | :.. |S. Africa 312% | 
5 far HE « Silentbloc 2i- 


ees | Wessex 
1g dis-lgpm | + 1g | 354% Deb. 


ata 


~ 
eee o ASCOSOABRWOAnH NS 2oao CORSSOWVOOOAS 


ayuge 


iH 
en 5i0/- 16/6 *5/9-16/3 eo Tent El 


13g-7g dis 


19/6~20, 6! ...W hites(T)5% 


| Rope Mal Snes fi ! iI ‘ews 519° PE Se 





he 
VUypenuw 


22/9 
I 24/412) ~ Tee 
20/- 


m PP able does 


~w 
b&kROooe 


an _ ee 


; Le ee raet Gh 
a 10/3-11/3 


9e¢ a 





UNIT TRUST PRICES 


PIO CERN IN 


i | 296 | 


NII ee HtemCetey weer 


managers and Unit Trusts Association 
not include certain closed trusts) 





since | Name and Group 
939° jane 28 | 
|_| | Keystone 2nd 
—6d | | Keystone Flex. 


16/6-17/3xd| —3d 34 || Keron Cons. 


17/6-18/3 
9/419-9/712 





Za cee 





o oroo COoF 


18/9-19/9xd 
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oo pee * 
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14/9-15/9 —41 Do. 
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dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
free of Income Tax. 


KeystoneGld. Cts! 
17/3-18/- = 38 \| British r 
- Led) | Pere Gen. “C” 
\R j ber & Tin 
16/9-17/9 — oan i 
| * | Gold Share Tst. 
* .... || Commodity 
11/9-12/9 |*... Allied 
* Amer. Indus. ... | 
nes Brit. Ind. Ist ... 
*— 6d Do. 2nd 
_ 3rd 
16/--17/- —3d 4th 
eis ans Elec. Inds. ... 
— lied! | Metals & Mins. 
—4lod | Cum. Invest. ... | 
id) Ais | sete 
- rit.Emp. 1st unit) 
sa | Producers 
13/j-16/— Domestic 
Do. 2nd Ser. 
bid “a Do. Priority 
bia ~ || ist Prov. “A” 
| 0. “ B » 
11/3-12/3 —3d | Do. Reserves: 
11/3-12/3 —3d || |S Bo B 


20/6 3a | | Brit. Trans. 








| 10/3 bid xd | —4izd 


Nie ak eae nae sey 


1 112-12, ligxd| — 12 


A a 


ect eet ri fcr ere a rerecetae 
wth 





SRR NhE ON steresienen 


ere apitile tape 
2 ~ Re Ney sean 
inf haya 


—4lod’ | Bank, Ins. & Fin. 
2nd 


i} Do . 
12/9 —3d || Brit. Bank Shrs. 


7/10l9-8/6xd | —1lgd| Do, Ins, Shrs. 





10/6-11/6xd || Brit Dom. In.... 
|| Four Square ... 
14/419 bid xd | —3d | | drewery ........ 
12/3-13/3xd) —3d || Lombard Indust. 
12/6 bid | —3d || Orthodox 








(t) Yield on 1712°% basis. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 








(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
Free of Income Tax. 
(w) Yield on 30% basis. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS Aa 
yy Appropriation | © orresponig 
oe Amount | _———_____________— —|| ws ms 
Balance - _ Dividend | : - 
y from | P2yment — ble | F {Coesi ed to eT 
ear of or ; eserve, ce | 
Company Ending — , | Deben- | Distri- : ie | | Ordinary Deprecia-| Forward ty a | ig * 
ccoun ture bution || ne eS aes te ‘| Profit ‘ 
Interest Amount Amount | Rate {| tn a 
| | } 
| Lae % fixe 
South Anioes tempesies ... |Mar. 31} 105,167, 464,314 ul 41,875, 408,973, 224¢ 304,642 2 | 
Financial, Land, etc. 500 e ‘ii 8,841 Ni & 
Alliance Property Co. ...... | Mar. 25 1,757) 2 87 31241] | a 22,171 5 22,519 5 | 
Bieckert’s Brewery Investmt. May 31 15,060 78 8°150 5,500 5 5,694 5 
Hampstead Suburb Trust |Mar.31) 2372 115) 10,875) 374 36,508 116-61 | 
Port of Beira Development... | — = ' on Hy oer 171'880, 39,4001 13,3491 6 72,285 6 | 
rigag a 7 od } 
ae ri sibs * | Feb, 28 20, ner 4816 24,883 | eee 3,836 24 6,461) 4 : 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 3 32.626. 229,083 6 331,708 yj 
uffryn Steam Coal | Mar.31| 16,174 261,829, 278,00 62 , 160 “ 
Welsh fetal Collieries | | Mar. 31 6,578, 125,937 132, a 109,594 18,408 4 268, |} a 
le & A tion ei 
coe eocece | Mar. 31 Dr. 52,898 Dr. e668 Dr.56,290 eee (a) (a) 4 
. aes (@) | @ § 
British Burmah Petroleum... | Jan. = 1,573 (6) 108, 2793 110 6 acting eee 50,252 @ 4 
Phoenix Oil Products......... |Dec. 31| 15,292, 52,101, 67,393|| 48,000... ik mee 
United British (Trinidad) ... | Dec. 31 13,131, 255,936 269,067 | 24,404 . ’ 2 
Rubber | | 339,290 9 
Angl Pitns. (Java)... | Dec. 31 66,856 165,621) q 
Se eee 18703, 1,257 | i 
Caledonian (Selangor) ...... | Mar. 31 1870) ’ 3.672 6 - 
Kapoewas .......s.ssessseeeee | Mar. 31 2,302,Dr. 361 wast 
PME CURED cccckcocwnnscense Mar. 31 10,260) 6,566 6.9361d. pa | 
Kerala Calicut............0s0++« Feb. 28 879 5,066! 5281, 4. | 
Kuala Pergau ..........000+00 Mar. 31 1,965, 1,759 3471) Ni 
Kuala Reman ............+2+++ Mar. 31 4,020 1,834 8,406 4 | 
Manchester North Borneo | Mar. 31 6,290 5,096, 6,526 4 ie 
Sarawak Estates ..........0000+ Mar. 31 2,308) 1,861 11,660 6} 
Sungei Bahru ..............00+ Mar. 31 1,227) 7,254 16 aif 3 8 
UIUED.. cccccctesteossessas | Mar. 31 10,238, va ’ 4 
Shops & Stores 1 
Millets Store soncapibeadinel Apr. 30 8,422 12,595) 14,021) N id 
ea 8 2 is 
Assam Frontier .........:+:0+ Dec. 31 579 45,269 ss ae i 
Bogawantalawa ..........s00 Mar. 31 2,676, 16,732 96,273 14 
Jokai (Assam) _ ........sccee0 Dec. 31 42,844 7,344 3 
Textiles 12,902 6 | 
Bulmer and Lumb ......... Apr. 30 12,767, 9,137 ’ 7 
Trusts 32,897| 5} 
Clyde and Mersey ............ May 31 24,899) 31,665 23.944, 3h 
Monks Investment ......... May 15 15,868) 386. 35,923 2 | 
Second Great Northern...... June 1 14,228) 30,073, 128°2 44 oo 
Trustees Corporation......... May 31 72,049 114,320 e 
Other Companies 15 all » & 
Airscrew Company ......... | Mar. 31 23,665, 17,689 93'884 20 
Associated Weavers ......... Apr. 30 6,523, 42,907, 35°030 24 
Braithwaite & Co. ............ Mar. 31 24,325, 48,526 2587 Nil } 
British Homophone ......... Mar. 31 2,843, 6,736, 3479 15 
Burgis and Colbourne ...... Apr. 26 2,822 8,124 42, 039 il sm 
Christy Brothers and Co. ... | Mar. 31 26,927, 33,451 lo 
Cossor (A. C.)....cssssssseseee, Mar. 31 . Ke) 55,889 @), ol 
Eastwoods Cement. ......... Mar.31| 11,841) 38,506, es 
Kelly’s Directories ......... | Mar. 31 90,215 101,508, 121, 7) Nil a 
Lovell and Christmas ...... June 10 98,943, 76,189 ere 0 
Owen (Thomas) & Co. ...... Mar. 31! 46,725, 75,778 61, nl 6 
Reeves and Sons............... Apr. 30 6,265) 20,847 21,011) o oT 
Roberts Adlard and Co. Mar.31| 18,312, 10,392 14,666 I 
Santa Rosa Milling ......... .. | Dec. 31 800, 10,182 11,590, io 
Wellman Smith Engineering | Mar. 31 22,801 3800 29,075 
Total un 1939, in £000’ :| N». of Co 4 
TUNE = Soni oats 1,449 65,272, 195,370, 260,64 213,30. 
Toul b i :. phovsoebaummnioned 1,495 | 66,298| 197,758 264,05 215,906 a 


(a) No comparable figure. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 94) 

Great Northern Telegraph (Holding 
Company).—Dividend maintained at 23} 
per cent., or Danish Kr. 12.69 per share of 
Kr. 54 for the ear to June 30, 1939. Set 

aside for taxes, Kr. 457,000 (Kr. 532,000) ; 
carried forward, Kr. 5,487 (Kr. 5,306). 

Lovell and —Net profits for 


Christmas.. 
a to mune 10, 1939, Sooke nie 90,472), 
aan 


distribution since isSe3r sheet 
shows total reserves eet 181,271). 
Carry forward reduced fro 98,943 to 
£84,942. 

Blackburn Aircraft.—Net profits for 
year to March 31, 1939, £140,301 
(£137,957). P sgnoge. J at 15 per 
cent., payable on o! 

Tas Abe ordinary capital 


3 

















(6) Eighteen months. 

















tague Burton.—Profits for year t 

March 31, 1939, £458,261 (£556,911). Final 
dividend 3} making 7 per cent. for the year, 
payable on £64,927 more capital or a total 
of So cn gaees No — bonus. In each of 


a 3 per cent. 
iin teen 


os Bory Abosso Mines.— 
Cr'1a0,448), to March a Ci6l 273 
Sa oh Final “dividend 5 per cent., 
making 374 for year (same). 
wa Saath, Ounn 


Engineering. 

to March 31, 1939, 

grasa Gs 0) Taxa hex aad N-D.C., £6,566 
cent., 


a oreo 1 
ena To reserve, (10,00 (ai Ta 


pass fash ak Si, 





(c) From February 24, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 








+ Free of Income Tax. 


Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie.—Toul 
income for year to March 31, 1939, 22a ae 
147,794). araes 131,005 0). 
83,741). Net "663 nd 
£22,000 17,500), 
£ 678 (nil). ividend 5 malig 
8} against aaae oe for the year. Carty 
rend f £5,414 (£5,759). 


Associated Weavers.—Income for r5). 
Syren te Giten Sea 
ND es (£11,500) Tax re reserve 
2.750. i dividend repeated 


reserve, £5,000. Carty 
forward, 11208 (£6,523). 


Phenix Oil _Products.—Profits for 
1938, cs2,101 ¢ (£50,252). eres, £0 on 
(£15 15208 No ordinary dividend. 
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Industry and Trade 











































































































Coal METALS—{cont.) OrHerR Fooos—cont.) 
pt TINPLATE INDUSTRY Oe Se ones” Abe iiiens 
roe Re ented la a ee 
Coat OutPuT (7000 tons) Week ended |. anes 
$$$ — ee OO | June 24, July 1, 
ol June 25,\June 17,\June 2 | 3939 | 1999 
Week ended | Jan.-May 1 138 1939 | ~— 
Distri eon Producti »»—per cent. of Corres : 
istrict June | June CAPACHY . 00... eeeeneeees | 44°03 | 72-23 61:69 Movements in Lond, (cwt.): 
17, 24, 1938 1939 \ Brazilian—Landed ......... 591 91 
1939 1939 June 30, June 22, June 29, ” Did for home consn. 128 37 
1938 | 1939 | 19390 SRIRE iieeenenites neo ae 
neeaeeancees Shipments ......... Tons | 4,408 | 5,810 | 3,538 » Stocks, end of week | 5,223 5,277 
286: 1 171° - 5,681 - -1| 5,698-5 Stocks—warehouse and Central and S. American: 
ae 694°5 640:2 13, 875- 1! 13, 217°5 in vans ES, | 6,220 4,329 6,946 Lan — 688 666 
904-8, 724-3/ 18,992: ‘ 18,8581 a ee | | ee 
9) "Twenty-five weeks ended Stocks, end of week. 100,651 | 97,247 
Derby, Notts & 333: , 329 4 7,400°3) 7,372°1 June 30, June 29, Other kinds—Landed...... 715 722 
a ve | @11-2) 575-5) 14,349-7,14,755-'1 gy ao. # | eee aoe ae Semecenen, | 2288) ete 
pony | Se nea eee eS ETE wii ” Stocks end of week | 158,375 | 154,040 
394-0; 385-8 — 8,732°5 Foods Supplies at Smithfield (tons): 
817-6) 814-7, 15,682-1) 14,730-9 — meee ebbacedecesccceee | 8,277 8,263 
| WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR ere Sa) Soe 
Giosigte | zag) szesl gazes] 2207 (O00 quarters) Rpetteete | “as! “ee 
cotland ...... | 606-4) 607-8) 13,035: 8 13,2716 -- —_—— ennai sve ott eet ee, f 472 506 
“al Week 
Tota ave | 47712) 4374-4 99,885: 4 98,943-4 ! eck ended | Season to Movement, London and 
saad scantiiihiielialilisiiasccpiaiiaiada iain verpool (tons): j 
* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, i | Tuly | July ingerts weece Scecvecccsccccceses | 8,108 32,594 
we Kee 835! wie | ws in rae (NBS SO 
Tap socks end of week 00 ; 
C are 486 21,830 28,7 28,704 Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
otton 670) 463) 7,967) 13,484 st | 7321 | 91623 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 4 ’ ey i% Hy - rood — — 
(000 bales) ot el om ome 4,200 3,848 
= Other Countries... 89 84 ‘691 | 1,720 oa iaieiaiciasdies | 86,064 47,367 
Week Total WB conven 1,685| 1,561| 58,997 69,828 * Weeks ended June 22nd and June 29th 
ended Deliveries To— | . 
Vari IN, ccesees eeseeces po 415) 133398 Meow Mis lla 
ariety “Orders” seeeeceee } 
June | June France.......sssesee 20) 22) °830! 1,087 sce neous 
2, | ae a HEM .ccccccesese 124 24, 4618) 4,729 Commodities 
1 0! eeeeeeeeerre | > } > 
renin ae seeeeee eoceneosees 133 ea ase 2.109 l 
TCC... aimee | 2,257) 1,41 
American ..... | 18-2 | 16:9 Scandinavia"... 18) 29 1,505) 1,523 SS ~ LONDON 
Peruvian, cia, | 3-6] 2-8 Contes en 33, 145) 5,165) 5,380 amen 3 ne 
Sudan Sakai 33} 98 Sountries vsssse | 427, 330) 11,678) 17,134 nee 
ndian...... | 5°5| 4: | | a = 
Oder cain! Gat ae Total evsseenes | 14685) 1,561| 58,997) 69,828 ‘June 24, July 1, 
cE | | 1939" 1939 
Total ........ | 47°3 | 49-1 WorLD SurPMmers OF MAIZE AND w Mi a zn 
MaAIzE EAL Landed..........+++« ecsesccese SERS | 744 ~=61,656 
DIC PNTOS - ccccocceccccescoce tons 1,902 1,419 
(7000 quarters) Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 63,373 | 63,610 
Week ended | From Apr. 1 to iinet a 
Metals Siti Tape | J aly | Taly July Wortp a LoD 
> > > 000 
SALES ON 3 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 ent 
LONDON METAL EXCHANGE ee emcee 609) 616, 1,825 ses Week ended | From Jan. lto 
Week —— a ; 251 6a sas 3 873 
ended F ezion ..... — = 
Week ended | From. rom Jan. 1 to S. & E. Africa seeees 50) 2 30 S Shain | teen t 3 j 
at a i } | une une | june 
July 5, | July 6, | July 5 ee sseienineciam 17, | 24, | 25, | 24 
"1939 | soe | ee | ies | Te icine 714| _725' 9,613' 7,534 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
OTHER Foops . | 
Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons — = Argentine to— Re ee EME ee Aad cess.” 
Copper Lita 3,800 | 7,350 | 239,025 | 152,860 Week ended U.K. and Orders 1-0 | 1-5 |163-7 178-3 
one «| 1,220 1,175 46,510 133835 renee mtinent ......... 14:1 8-1 (360-5 350°5 
Lead... 5,800 | 6,500 | 180,550 | 148,700 June 24, | July 1, U.S.A.andGanada| 5-6 9-1 166-4 262-5 
pelter...... 4,900 | 3,500 | 162,475 96.570 1939 | "1939 Australia, Brazil, | 
ae _ = seseeceesceeess ve | O22) 119) 84 
BACON : ‘ | aoe Pos. , 
Arrivals in London (bales) : U.K and Orders. pat we Tee ae 
U.K. Stocks Danish ....cs.ssssererereeeeeee | 14,065 | 14,202 sone = 
Scsahesntaicannen A, ns. ce U.K. and Orders | 3-9) 1:1 | 75-0 | 78-2 
26 July 1, 1, —_ seeenececsocecososeooess 4,424 4,372 Co IMENt ..n.ceee ‘. 0-1 ve i 3:3 | 8-8 
939" 1939 secscscecccsneboe | (AMOS 1) Snes Madras to U.K. ...... a a ies 
a Cc Pt ON SE polish seccesseeccorecsoecesees 4,089 4,881 India to— | 
Cocoa : ustralia, eeeee . eee 0:3 | . i ' 
Cpee Gx official w’houses): | Tons | Tons Movement in Load. (bags): — sai are :? av 
. teeenseessecseeesssesessee | 5,025 | 4,542 Landed ...cccccccccccseeeeeeeee | 5,445 | 2,585 eR cstenssccrese | ove lal sees 
Tin ¢ couctisnsnnagteneueestonniae tose 1S D/d for home ion “ _ —_— 
ee sevssngtenserensnrees IE icescccnces 25-7 | 24-4 825-6 940: 
- Stocks, end of week ......... 137,938 | 133,219 | | Os . 
une 28, July 5, June uly 5. une 28, July 5 
G 1939 ~~ 1939 1099” eae" juga” 18" 
Wheat bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents Cents 
July w...sccc0e 7084 6873 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 49°00 48:65 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
jul -. 5812 591, Lead, N.Y. spot Sai NEI 4-85 4-85 Cotton, Am. Mid. July ......... 9-43 9-43 
aan Se seecwreene 78 46% Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 4:50 4-50 L Reset BAAD ersecsonstess 6:00  5-82l2 
Bet serseccersecves 4434 451g MISCELLANEOUS Ib.) — i deg. to 33. "90, at well, 
0 July ......04. 365g 3633 oem NY, Accra, uly ...... 4°03 5-03 ee CE nore ssnn cco 18s 102 
MET. . -Y.,8 spot ~ 16546 
Ce Rio, NO. 7 cssesssssssvese 514 514 Do. |” do. 6s 165g 
oper, sescereenees 10°00 10-00 Santos, No. 4 .........+4 re nl N.Y. Cuben Cent., 
Export cif. 10-0712 10-25 Cotton N.Y., Am. mid.,spot... 9: 9: NY Siemans wee 2°90 2-90 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, etc.— 

Whear— 8 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 1D.  ....0000 = 
Eng. Gaz. av., DOT CWL.  cseceeees 

Flour, per 280 lb.— 

did London — .cscos s 

Manitoba, 2x stOTe  ....00-eeceeees 22 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. Or am. : 
—. Lal Plata, ‘landed, 480 lb. ... 24 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWE. ««+.+: 8 

MEAT— 

Beef, per 3 Ib. — 4 

English long sides... eenceecesee® 5 

Mutton, pare. 8 ee _ 4 

English wether: seeceeeeereee 6 

N.Z. frozen wethers .... : 

N. frozen eeeeeeeeereereereeree 5 

5 

Pork, English, per 83 lb. ....++- 5 
B N 

ACOH (percwy— eae 95 

OS eee pecssvececssos 95 

SOSCSRESETSSTE HES E SHEET EEE 2d 4 

[rish seeeeeeeoeaeseeee eeeceeeeereeeeee i 96 

HAMS 
ae eee eeeeeeeree - 
United States... semen BE 

OTHER FOODS 


: 112 


: 126 
Danish anperppeennnnisonn ae 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Canadian ........ poncececousescsaces 4 
New Zealand SSeS SERCH OEE Ee s 
English Cheddars seeesececcceres 46 
Batt . sncconcaces euecescesooococess 52 
COCOA (per cwt.)— . 
Ripa OS, ccncsicsccsnincesecceceeses se 
33 
Grenada ....... seceeseeeereereeree) 37 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 


Santos supr. c. &f. ....cececreeree 30 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-151 10.) sserssessee 14 
Danish (1512 1b.) ..sssssssessennee$ 49 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 2 
» S. African (Navels) boxes ,8 
» Californian Valencias boxes : 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes * 
.  Sidlien Beeed. phat. 
Apples, N.Zealand(var.)...boxes4 13 
» Australian ............cccc0 a 
Grapetruit, S. een Ybus{ 5 
Pears, Tasmanian ......... boxes J 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 50 
U.S. eeerereercee Se eeeeeoeeeeesesecces = 
PEPPER (per ib.)— 
Black ae soseee 0 
» one 0 
Ws Manne 3 bs pe 0 
> ” eee 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
Pe a 50° 
ma, owe ies 
96°, prpt. shipm. 


-K./Cont. See eer eeeeeses 
London— 
Yellow Crystals Seeeeeceeceoces 23 


seeree SOCe COC eSeeeeeesoeoes 28 


* Weeks ended June 22nd and June 
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THE ECONOMIST 


SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d. 
Crushed 


SOP eee Eeeeerereeeeeeees 4l2 26 


Granulated neers 25 lle 


TEA* (Auction A’ ) lb)— d 
ee we 
S India SSS ECOR SESS ESSE OSES EER EEEe i. 14: 10 
SSeS ESSER Cee THEFT E eee eee 14-89 
= SESHSHEHSESS EHEC SHE LESSEE SESE EFEE 12-89 
umatra 


SOSe ee eeS ESSE SEER EERE E ETE 10-66 
Africa SPHERES SESE EES SEES ETE EEE EEE ll ‘61 
Total SOCCSSSSSSTH STEEL EES E RESET 14:00 
TOBACCO Ib.) — s. d. 
stemmed, common to a 
stemmed and un- ° - 
N evesveneees rantaapetatas 0 1 
eatennd eonenencoccncees 5 % 
Bast 4 eset eoqencece i 6 
Unstemmed seeree 1 2 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. 
Raw, Mid-American .......... 5°54 
” Giza, F.G.F. eeereccoeceeces 6°52 
Yarns, 32’s Twist secceeceesoesee Qlg 


” = ON aii ecaiaee, ” 
3 Twist (Egyptian ose 
Cloth, 32 in. wise (Hayptian isd d. 
glo, “oh 32° 50's. 16 9 
in. , 
19 x 19, awe”, 23 4 


” in. 38 yds., 
18 x 16,10 lb. ..... ° 9 10 
in. “* 371g 

16 x 15, Big lb. ...... 8 ll 

Livonian ZK beet 85 0 
Pernau HD — * eocccccccesccecse SEO 

HEMP (per “eso 

OE iii cs 0 


pane tae on. c.i.f. H.A.R.B, 
July-Aug. (Old) ............. « 26/0/0 
Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, 
Oct.-Nov. (New)....ccccscoooee  21/15/0 
SISAL (per ton)— 14/716 
African, July-Sept. ...ccccecce ee 
BILE (per Ib.) — ee 


il 9 
a” sereteseres sieedinetiitl ll 


Italian, raw, fr. Milan ..........0. om 
WOOL ee Ib.)— d. 
Southdown, greasy 11! 
Lincoln ol hog, wath cued. 2 , 
Qate oon s 131 
N.Z., greasy, hal eae 12 : 
rT ” 1012 
ops— 
Merinos 70’s average ......... 2612 
» 64’s yy Seeeeeesecee 25 
Crossbred 4B'S crccessersersnsres 17lp 
. 46’8 ....... eerescesos ° 17 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ....:.. ~{ 8S 


Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 19 3 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...{ 22 





See ceececsecccesesn 42/ 1 /3 
POCO eeeeeereeces 42/7/6 


Seerocccoreccoocce 229/ 15 


Standard cash 


Three months Fe eeeerereeesesces 
Lead, soft foreign— 
Cash pbb hhh htt tilt ttt ttt yy 14/ 10/0 


s i, ee 16/10/0 
Spot . ibe tt TL ITLL ttt Tt tt) 13/17/6 


13 
chdiiininds io ait bars ... 94/0/0 
teecee 180/0/0 
Nickel, home and export 80/0/0 


Antimony, Chinese ............... 33/010" is 


Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 0 ° 
Platinum, refined ......... soe 10/0 


Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb. tatoo i 
t These prices are for fuel 
oil for 


=—e 
«KT 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


uly 5, 
Iut539” “1989 


June 
om vy 


GOLD, per fine ounce eeeeeceeces 148 $i 1! 18 by 

SILVER (per ounce)— : 
Cash See eeeeeecees SO eee eee ree eeeresees 1 Big l ‘2 
MISCELLANEOUS . 


Coane, best Eng. Portland, d/d sits, Loniog 


20 to ton (free, non-returnablej™ 
“Eaen and upwards per ton 41 0 aie 


CHEMICALS— ad all 
Acid, citric, per tb., less 5% ... i oy the 
co Nitric irri ; 2, 5! 5 

2 ; 

” Oxalic, net SPCC Ree Cee eeseeees : 34 ; 5 

» Tartaric, English, Ios 5% { | b 11 4 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 i' | |' 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton ae a ‘| 
” Sulphate POeeeerereneres 7) 14/0 7/140 ‘¥ 


s. d, 4 

Borax, gran. .......0.0. Per CWL ‘3 . Be a 
POOR R OTOH EHO H eH eee ee 15 0 4 

Nitrate of soda ......... perton 8/0/0 89 © 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton _37/0/0 3700 _ 
» Sulphate ........ per tong 1? (0/0 1000 


10/15/0 10/59 © 

Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton 11/0/0 11/00 
Crystals { 550 s 
eeereee eeeeeeeoe per ton { 5/ 10/0 5/100 x 

Sulphate of ne. sooees POF ton 18/5/0 1850 © 
COPRA (per ton)— ‘ 
S.D. Straits, Cif ceccgeceseeree 10/10/0 1068 


HIDES (per Ib.) — ad st 
Wet salted, Australian eeereescecoe : HH 0 i 3 
03 03 § 

West Indian SOTHO SSSSOCSOSCESE DOSE FE Fe : a ; 34 4 

8 " 

Cape SESH SSESEC ESE TERHSRCSES EO EES : = ; : be 
Dry and Drysalted Cape eeeeee 0 Ty 0% & 


Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer... 
Best cow SCCCESCSSCSS SEES OR EEESES 


NTE GUE cciecccneteteciestocsccs 
INDIGO (per ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine of 
LEATHER (per ib.)— 


aw oococooce 
An 
oes 
oooocoo 
ws 
ss 


oo 
aw 
oo 


Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib, eves? § 1 Dt 
Bark-Tanned Sole eeeccereecoores : ; ; ; 
08 08 
Shoulders trom DS Hides seeeee 0 10 : 3 
l 
. Eng. or WS do. ...... ; “ 15 
Bellies from DS do, wesessseen4 9 $2 0 & 
Tip 0 
» Eng. or Ws do. sereceees ; 915 0 9 
, : Pe ef 
Dressing Hides seeeerecorccesores 1 5 1 ; 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. ; $ ‘ 6 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No.1, London... 1.6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rid.bri. Lond. 010 010 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
“—_ Thames— 0 3%¢ 03 r 
SD “wittiismatiniaene © ait out | 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
15/5/0  15/5/0 
American ee eeeesercereseeeseeeeeeses A iBit510 18/15/0 
da os.d 
ase te ulcoumean 0” Blg 0 Bis 


Fine hard Para eeeeeereeeeoreeseeses 0 738 0 73 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 5 0 
™N Orange eeececeseceecoeceeseeses 38 0 38 0 


TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London tOWN csccsccsccvessrereee 15 6 15 6 





Enalish Ash Planks 22. i... 


Linseed, naked oe, 24/10/0 24/7/6 
Rape, refined _............0cc0sees 32/5/0 32/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude .......cc00e. 17/10/0 17/10/0 
Coconut, crude ..........cesseeee 16/10/0 16/10/0 


Palm SPSS SESER ESE EES ETOR SESE EOETES 11/15/0 1250 


eeeececee 8/7/6 8/7/6 
ous Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. 

Sete cores eseeereeeeeeee 11/15/0 11/138 

Sea sibibscumionamenuibeieny ae 13/9 ia up 


Turpentine Se eceereseeeoes per cwt. 33 9 33. 7 


the Gomland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and 40 0% 





Renee 


